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PREFACE 


Lancastrian and Tudor in following its predecessors, Saxon 
and Viking and Norman and Angevin, aims at steering youth 
over the period of transition from medieval to modern history. 
The book is designed for readers above the age of thirteen, 
and some of the props provided in the earlier volumes 
for teachers and taught have been knocked away with the idea 
of encouraging both to attempt further individual approach 
and research. 

The author has boldly, if not recklessly, tried to cover the 
vast subjects of the Renaissance and Reformation in more 
detail than many text-books have previously attempted. In 
addition he has risked censure as a layman both in his endeavour 
to interpret doctrinal beliefs and for trespassing on highly 
technical matters relating to naval history. 

It is appreciated that part of the material. provided in 
Chapters I and III (Part I) may not be acceptable to some 
teachers, or suitable for the type of pupil they are called upon 
to instruct. The art of using a text-book to its best advantage 
lies in selectivity, and it is the writer’s experience that many 
young people show surprising interest and intelligence in 
studying such diverse matters as Renaissance paintings and 
Reformation doctrines. 

No undue value is attached to the lists of masterpieces in 
Chapter I, and doubtless their right to inclusion and their 
order of merit will be subject to criticism by experts. However, 
when used in conjunction with such admirable books as 
Italian Paintings, by the late Tancred Borenius, they should 
prove helpful in arranging material for projection by 
epidiascope. 

The test questions to be found at the end of the book are 
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only to be regarded as suggestions, for doubtless many teachers 


may prefer to pian their own. 
The author has to thank the Rev. A. L. Burrell M.A. for 


reading the chapters on the Reformation, and Mr Gregory 
Robinson, not only for his skilful illustration of an Elizabethan 
galleon, but for much valuable information on Tudor naval 
construction. 

To his colleague Dr W. J. Bradley the author owes useful 
criticism ; and to the authorities at the Leicester County 
Library he again expresses his appreciation, both for the 
efficiency with which books required have been produced, 
and also for much out-of-the-way information, which has 
been secured with considerable labour and invariable courtesy. 

E. K. MILLIKEN 


OAKHAM 
March 19, 1949 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RENAISSANCE 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to 
employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever 
in joy. 
ROBERT BROWNING 


THE movement which marks the gradual changing 
across from the Middle Ages to Modern Times is 
known as the Renaissance (Fr. naitre—to be born), 
and its period of greatest influence lies between the 
birth of the Italian poet Petrarch in A.D. 1304 and the 
death of William Shakespeare in 1616. 
The tremendous importance of the movement lies 
in the fact that : 
_I. It influenced every phase of human interest : 
(a) Art 
(b) Religion 
(c) Literature 
(d) Politics (the art of government) 
(e) Philosophy (the pursuit of wisdom) 
(f) Ethics (the rules of conduct) 
(g) Natural Science 
2. It represented a turning-point in world history 
unequalled except by the establishment of 
- the Christian and Moslem religions. 
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A DEFINITION OF THE RENAISSANCE 


New birth to liberty—the spirit of mankind recovering 
consciousness and the power of self determination, 
recognizing the beauty of the outer world, and of the 
body through art, liberating the reason in science and 
the conscience in religion, restoring culture to the 
intelligence, and establishing the principle of political 
freedom. 

: J. A. SYMONDS 


Italy was the true cradle of the Renaissance, for in 
the same way that the ancient Greek city-states of 
Athens and Corinth had proved themselves favourable 
to the growth of culture, so did the medieval cities of 
Milan, Venice, and Florence produce men capable of 
leading in Art and Literature. 

The movement, started by Petrarch, who is known 
as the “‘ Father of Humanism,”’ first took the form of 
a great hunt for Greek, Latin, and Hebrew manu- 
scripts (Litere Humaniores—i.e. the more human 
letters), which had either been lost or ignored by the 
monks since the collapse of the Roman Empire. 
This search became known as Bibliophilism (the 
urge for the collection of valuable books) and grew 
so intense that the period during which the craze was 
at its height has been named the “ Age of Passionate 
Desire.” ay i 

Petrarch’s work was carried on by his disciple 
Boccaccio (1313-75), the author of the Decamerone, 
who was responsible for the first translation of Homer’s 
Ihad and The Odyssey, for which achievement he is 
known to history as “ the first Grecian of the modern 
world,” 
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Famous bibliophiles soon emerged from among 
the rich princes, merchants, and prelates of Italy, 
and a great library was established in the Vatican. 


THE RISING SUN 


PAINTING 


EXPLORATION 


LITERATURE 


ARCHITECTURE 


SUPERSTITION _ 


= ei 


- Pope Nicholas V himself was responsible for the 
collection of more than five thousand manuscripts. 
Between 1400 and the fall of Constantinople fifty- 
three years later, there was a steady stream of Greek 
scholars bearing classical documents leaving the city 
for countries remote from the threat of Turkish 
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invasion. These refugees were received with enthu- 
siasm in Italy, Germany, and France, and, on settling 
down under wealthy patronage, their teaching was 
responsible for producing the movement, which goes 
hand in hand with the Renaissance, and is known as 
the Revival of Learning. 


GREAT RENAISSANCE TEACHERS 


NAME NATIONALITY DATES | 
Chrysoloras Greek 1355-1415 | 

| Politian Italian 1454-1494 | 
Reuchlin German 1455-1522 | 
Erasmus Fleming 1466-1536 
Melanchthon German 1497-1560 dj 


THE CAUSES OF ITALIAN LEADERSHIP IN THE 
RENAISSANCE MOVEMENT 


1. The geographical position of Italy in the 
Mediterranean —17.e., the centre of the medieval 
world. 

2. The Papacy had its headquarters in Rome. 

3. The visible reminders of Rome’s ancient 
greatness. 

4. The growth of commerce, which gave power and 
freedom to city-states and leisure for study to many of 
the wealthy inhabitants. 

5. The citizens oS a large measure of political 
freedom. 

6. The genius of the Italian people united with the 
revival of antiquity. 


hth ERE NcAar S/S AN’ C'E I§ 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


I. INDIVIDUALISM (7.e., free and individual thought 
and action) 

Men began to have a stronger sense of their 
own importance in the scheme of things and to 
gain a clearer idea of personal freedom, while 
countries in Europe started to develop a ‘ national 
spirit.” The political -ideas of Machiavelli and 
the religious doctrines of Martin Luther show 


how unwilling men were to receive opinions 
which were thrust upon them, and how strong 
was the that they should use their own 


reason and keep their own conscience. 
2. HUMANISM (i.e., the critical spirit) 

Throughout the Middle Ages the lives of men 
had been regulated by the dual control of the 
Feudal System and the edicts of the Church of 
Rome. Now people began to take part in free 
discussion, and statements of fact had to pass 
the test of critical judgment. 

3. AQSTHETICISM (.e., love of beauty) 

Worship of beauty in art, sculpture, architecture, 
and nature were the most enduring features of the 
Renaissance, and it was during this time that the 
world’s masterpieces of painting were produced 
by the supreme masters—Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Titian. 

4. SENSUALISM (i.é., love of pleasure) | 

Men came to believe that since there was no 
certainty of a future existence the present one 
should be enjoyed to the utmost. During the 
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Middle Ages the Church had urged people to 
prepare their souls for eternity by leading a 
saintly but gloomy life, and it has been said of 
this period that “ man had lived enveloped in a 
cowl. He had not seen the beauty of the world 
or had seen it only to cross himself and turn 
aside to tell his beads and pray.” 


THE CAUSES OF THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
FEUDAL SYSTEM 


1. The growth of the power of the king, brought 
about by his sole ownership of the artillery of the 
realm, against which no castle could stand. 

2. The Villeins had become Yeomen, and a Middle 
Class had developed. 

3. The expansion of towns through trade. 

4. The transformation of the Knight into the 
Country Squire. 


THE CAUSES OF THE DECREASE OF CHURCH INFLUENCE 


1. The growth of national feeling. 

2. The disgust aroused by the vast wealth, laziness, 
and luxury of many of the Higher Clergy, Monks, 
and Friars. 


GREAT RENAISSANCE PATRONS 


NAME STATE DATES 
Cosimo de Medici Florence 1389-1464 | 
Alfonso the Magnanimous Naples 1385-1458 | 
Lorenzo the Magnificent Florence 1448-1492 | 


Pope Leo X Rome 1475-1521 
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This great desire for knowledge was soon gratified 
by the invention of printing. Said to have originated 
in China, this process was believed to have been 
first contrived on wooden blocks by Kostar of Haarlem 
about 1440, and on metal types, by Gutenberg of 
Mainz, some ten to fifteen years later. This meant 
that books, which up till then had been laboriously 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PRINTING WORKS 


penned in manuscript, could be reproduced in 
thousands at popular prices that would carry the 
new ideas far and wide. The production of books 
was further helped by the discovery of a method of 


making paper from rags. 


In 1490 Aldus Manutius (1450-1515), inspired with 

a desire to rescue the Classics from the clutches of 

the ‘‘ book buriers,” who were inclined to hoard 

their literary treasures, founded the famous Aldine 

Press in Venice. Taking a dolphin coiled about an 

anchor (signifying quickness of execution combined 
; : 
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with firmness of deliberation) as its trade sign, and 
Festina Lente (Make haste slowly) as its business 
motto, this firm, aided by the scholars of the Venetian 
Academy, translated and printed twenty-eight Greek 
and Latin Classics (Principes Editiones) in twenty-two 


years. 


THE ALDINE PRESS 


Whoever thou art, thou art earnestly requested by Aldus 

to state thy business briefly and to take thy departure 

promptly. In this way thou may’st be of service, even 

as was Hercules to the weary Atlas. For this is a place 
of work for all who may enter. 


These editions included works by Aristotle, Plato, 
Thucydides, Euripides, Sophocles, and Homer, and 
were issued in a new size of volume known as octavo 
(one in which the sheet of paper was folded to form 
eight leaves—that is, sixteen pages), instead of in quartos 
(four leaves) and folios (two leaves) as heretofore. 

Printed in cursive (italic) or roman type, these 
masterpieces were sold at a rate of less than the 
present-day equivalent of five shillings each, and thus 
enabled the booklover of narrow means to purchase 
them. 


GREAT RENAISSANCE MASTER-PRINTERS 


DATE NAME NATIONALITY Major Work 
1450 | Gutenberg of Mainz German Latin Bible 

1455 | Fust and Scheeffer German Latin Psalter 

1476 | Caxton of Westminster English History of Troy 

14? | Koberger of Nurenburg German Nurenburg Chronicle 
1490 | Aldus of Venice Italian . Aldine Classics 
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There were other inventions of deep significance, 
especially the mariner’s compass, the telescope, and 
artillery. 

The mariner’s compass, which was probably intro- 
duced into Europe from China by the great Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo (1254-1323), enabled seamen to 
penetrate far out into the oceans of the world with 
confidence, instead of ‘ hugging’ the coast as had 
been the custom during the Middle Ages. This 
resulted in the amazing outburst of geographical 
exploration which took place during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, stimulated by man’s intense 
curiosity and his desire for adventure and trade. 


GREAT RENAISSANCE EXPLORERS 


ROUTE EXPLORER NATIONALITY | DATE 
Cape of Good Hope Bartholomew Diaz Portuguese | 1486 
West Indies and South | Christopher Columbus | Italian 1492 
America 
Natal, India Vasco da Gama Portuguese | 1497 
Newfoundland, North | Jean and Sebastian Italian 1497 
America Cabot 
Round the World Ferdinand Magellan Portuguese | 1520 


The development of the telescope enabled the 
scientist Copernicus (1473-1543) and his successor 
Galilei Galileo (1564-1642), despite the hostility of 
the Church, to evolve the theory of “the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies ” (7.e., that the earth moves 
round the sun), and to lay the foundations of modern 
astronomy. 

Gunpowder, which like the printing press and the 
compass is said to have been known to the Chinese 
long before it was introduced into Europe, had been 
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used at Crécy, but when applied to efficient artillery 
at the close of the Middle Ages it revolutionized the 
art of warfare. The steel-clad knight, the bowman, 


Moses 
Michelangelo 


and the stone castle disappeared as useless in the face 
of cannon, and the possession of fire-arms explains 
the easy victories gained by the Spaniards in Mexico 
and Peru. , 

During the Middle Ages the work of painters had 
been almost entirely confined to what is known as 
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THE ENTOMBMENT 
Michelangelo 
National Gallery, London 


the Byzantine style, demanded by the Church. This 
was notable for the following weaknesses : 
1. Stiffness of form. 

- 2. Lack of perspective (the art of distinguishing, 
when drawing on a flat surface, the near and 
the distant), 

3. Unnatural attitudes. 
4. Excessive use of gold and brilliant colours. 

But as the influence of the Renaissance began to make 

itself felt in Italy, landscapes, portraits, and illustrations 

of classical myths were to be added in an ever-increasing 
stream of wonderful paintings, which produced what 

is known as the Golden Age of Italian Art. é 
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THE PRAYING HANDS 
Durer 


These achievements were made possible by : 

1. The development of new methods of painting 
on canvas in oil. 

2. The study of anatomy (the science of the structure 
of the body). 

3. The discovery of the laws of perspective. 

4. The cultivation of the art of placing shadows, 
which impart a lifelike impression to a picture. 


It is to Giotto (1276-1337) that the credit goes for 
being the founder of the Italian School of painting, 
and like many of his famous successors he proved 
himself no less skilled in sculpture than in art. The 
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Campanile (a detached bell-tower) at Florence, which 
he designed, has been described as “ lacework in 
~ stone.” 

The four outstanding geniuses of the Italian 
Renaissance were : 


1. Michelangelo (1475-1564) 

2. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 

3. Raphael (1483-1520) 

4. Titian (1477-1576) 
while the German artist Diirer (1471-1528) was not 
- only a great engraver and painter, but is known as 
“‘ the father of etching.” 

Michelangelo, “ the man of four souls,” displayed 
his superb skill in the frescoes on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel of the Vatican (Papal residence in 
Rome), which make that building one of the artistic 
treasures of the world, while the construction of the 
dome of St Peter’s stands as a monument to his 
architectural ability. Equally skilled with the chisel as 
the brush, his sculptures, Moses and David, were worthy 
imitations of the supreme art of ancient Greece. He 
also wrote sonnets of considerable poetic merit. 


_ MICHELANGELO’S CONFESSION OF FAITH | 


Heaven-born, the Soul a heavenward course must hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
‘(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal Form, the universal mould. 
The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes : nor will he lend 
His heart to aught that doth on time depend. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
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Leonardo da Vinci was a man even more generously 
endowed with talents. His fresco, La Cenacolo 
(The Last Supper), to be found on the wall of the 
Convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan, and 


BACCHUS AND ARIADNE 
Titian 
National Gallery, London 


the portrait La Guioconda (The Mona Lisa), now 
hanging in the Louvre in Paris, are regarded as 
being among the greatest paintings in the world. 
Architecture, sculpture, poetry, and music all shared 
this man’s interest and skill, and, had his scientific 
ideas been collected and used, the knowledge of 
mankind might have been advanced by centuries. 


THE VIRGIN OF THE 
Rocks 


Leonardo da Vinci 


National Gallery, 
__London 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
Raphael 


National Gallery, 
London 
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| 1518-1594 | Tintoretto The Miracle of Saint Mark 
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His researches included the dissection of corpses to 
obtain a knowledge of anatomy; the study of the 
human eye, the heart, and the circulation of the 
blood. The diagnosis of fossils, the construction of 
the camera obscura, the design of pumps, submarines, 
aeroplanes, parachutes, steam-engines, and war tanks 
all claimed his attention, while astronomy and natural 
history ever absorbed the interest of a man who has 
been described as “one of the most perfect divine 
experiments in human clay.” 

Raphael, known as the “ divine painter,” is famous 
for his ‘ Madonnas,’ which are counted among the 
world’s treasures, and Titian is regarded as the greatest 
illustrator that the world has ever known. 


GREAT ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTERS 


DATE NAME MASTERPIECES 


1476-1511 | Giorgione The Madonna and Child Enthroned 
1494-1534 | Correggio The Nativity of Christ 


1528-1588 | Veronese The Marriage at Cana 


Painting has the power of representing such emotions 
as faith, hope, ecstasy, and suffering, but sculpture, 
which aims at reproducing physical beauty and 
strength, expresses the art of repose, a condition not 
altogether in keeping with the restless spirit of the 
Renaissance. None the less the statues of Donatello, 
Verrochio, and Michelangelo are great contributions 
to world sculpture, while the bronze gates of the 
Baptistry at Florence, carved by Ghiberti, were 
described by Michelangelo as being “ worthy to be 
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the gates of Paradise.” 
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Of no less merit was the 


metal work of the great Italian craftsman Benvenuto 
Cellini, whose statue Perseus holding the Head of 
Medusa is one of the most widely admired pieces of 
Renaissance workmanship. 


A GOLD SALT-CELLAR MADE FOR FRANCIS I 


Benvenuto Cellini 


GREAT RENAISSANCE SCULPTORS 


DATE 


NAME MASTERPIECES 
1378-1455 | Ghiberti Gates of Florence Baptistry 
1386-1466 | Donatello Statues of St George and David 
1435-1488 | Verrochio Equestrian statue of Bartolommeo 
Colleoni 
<475-1564 | Michelangelo Statues of Night and Morning 
1500-1571 | Benvenuto Cellini 


Perseus holding the Head of Medusa 
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The labours of the unknown craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages who had erected Europe’s Gothic 


Tue GATES OF THE BAPTISTRY AT FLORENCE 
Ghiberti 


cathedrals to “the greater glory of God” resulted 
in achievements that the men of the Renaissance 
found hard to excel. Bramante’s St Peter’s with 
its cupola, as erected by Michelangelo, and the 
_ palaces in Florence and Rome with their severe 


es 
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symmetry, are the best examples of Renaissance 
architecture. 

Italian humanists, with their newly awakened 
delight in the beauty of nature, set great store 
by their gardens and, in the words of Bacon, 
“they began first to build stately, then to garden 
finely.” 


GREAT RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTS 


DATE NAME MASTERPIECES 


1377-1446 | Brunelleschi | The Dome of Florence Cathedral 
| and Pitti Palace, Florence 
1444-1514 | Bramante Church of Santa Maria Delle Grazie, 
Milan 

1460-1529 | Sansovino Library of St Mark, Venice 
1475-1564 | Michelangelo | Sacristy of San Lorenzo, Florence 
1483-1520 | Raphael Pandolfini Palace, Florence 
1485-1546 | Sangallo Farnese Palace, Rome 


In Europe the great interest that had been aroused 
in the Classics had served to check the growth of 
native literature, which had made such a brilliant 
start with the lyrics and sonnets of the Florentine 
Dante, whose work Divina Commedia was the 
beginning of all modern poetry. 

The revival of vernacular literature came towards 
the end of the Renaissance period and found its 
home chiefly in England in the prose of Thomas 
More, the essays of Francis Bacon, and the poetry 
of Edmund Spenser, and its complete fulfilment in 
the inspired works of William Shakespeare and the 
Golden: Age of English Literature. 
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GREAT RENAISSANCE WRITERS 


NATION- 

NAME DATES aecriee PRINCIPAL WORKS 
Dante 1265-1321 | Italian Divina Commedia, Canzoniere 
Boccaccio 1313-1375 | Italian Decamerone 
Machiavelli 1469-1527 | Italian The Prince, Art of War 
Ariosto 1474-1533 | Italian Orlando Furioso 
Thomas More | 1478-1535 | English | Utopia 
Rabelais— 1494-1553 | French | Gargantua, Pantagruel 
Montaigne 1533-1592 | French | Essays 
Cervantes 1547-1616 | Spanish | Don Quixote 
Edmund 1552-1599 | English | Faerie Queene 

Spenser 
| Francis Bacon | 1561-1626 | English | Essays 
Shakespeare 1564-1616 | English | Plays 


Developments in music came later than the revival 
of art and literature, but during the Renaissance the 
sombre scales (Modes) of monastic Gregorian chants 
gave place to more tuneful melodies. By the end of 
the sixteenth century, some Italian musicians led by 
Vicenzio Galilei (father of the astronomer) evolved 
the earliest form of Opera (dialogue supported by 
chords, chorus, and orchestra). During the Tudor 
Period England took the lead in adapting the Italian 


- Madrigal (part-song for three or more voices), and 


Henry VIII’s anthem O Lord, the Maker of All Thyng, 


_ is of the highest musical merit. 


The music of the Chapel Royal was openly acknow- 
ledged by foreign ambassadors to be the best in 


Europe, and the anthem Rejoice in the Lord Alway, 


composed by John Redford, organist of Old St Paul’s, 
and the madrigal In going to my Naked Bedde, 


were outstanding contributions to the history of 


— music. 


i 
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Although the Renaissance movement developed in 
Italy, thanks to the labours of the two great travelling 
scholars Erasmus (Dutch) and Reuchlin (German), 


te 
and the printing activities of Aldus Manutius (Italian), 
the New Learning spread far and wide over Europe. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


The literature of Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400) and 
the religious ideas of John Wycliffe (1324-84) had 
placed England in the front rank of intellectual develop- 
ment in the later Middle Ages, but because of her 
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absorption in the Wars of the Roses, she was slow at 
first to adopt the full measure of progress and en- 
lightenment which the Renaissance had to offer. By 
1500, however, the movement was strongly supported 
by King Henry VIII, Cardinal Wolsey, Warham 
(Archbishop of Canterbury), Fisher (Bishop of 
Rochester), and Sir Thomas More, of whom it was 
said “ He represents the highest perfection of char- 
acter among the men of the Renaissance.” 


— 
— = 


THE SPIRIT OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Nature that fram’d us of four elements, 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds : 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world : 
And measure every wand’ring planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless Spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves and never rest. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (1564-93), 
Tamburlaine the Great, Act II, Scene 6 


_ In 1491 Grocyn, who had studied at Florence under 
Politian, delivered the first public lectures in Greek 
at Oxford University, while from I5II to 1513 
Erasmus was Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. 

The foundation of St Paul’s School by Dean Colet 
in 1512, of Westminster School and Christ’s Hospital, 
and the establishment of the King Edward VI 
Grammar Schools gave a nation-wide impulse to the 

_ study of Classics. 

c 
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Thomas Linacre (1460-1524), King’s physician to 
Henry VIII, was a great scholar, and did much to 
rescue the science of medicine from the quackery of 
the Middle Ages. He became the founder and the 
first president of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and established lectureships in medicine at both 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


CHAPTER II 
THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 


E se mats mundo houvera la chegara. * 
CAMOES 


ALTHOUGH the continent of America (Vinland) had 
been known to the Viking explorers in the eleventh 
century, its existence had been forgotten by the 
people of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

The reluctance of sailors in those days to venture. 
out into the Atlantic Ocean, which was known to 
them as “the green sea of darkness,” was only 
conquered through the confidence gained by the 
invention of the mariner’s compass. 

Until that time, trade between West and East had 
been by way of the Red Sea across land to Alexandria, 
or up the Persian Gulf and overland to Constantinople. 

The great Eastern trading-centres exploited by the 
Arabs and Chinese were Malacca and Calicut, while 
the Italian seamen of Venice and Genoa held the 
monopoly of trade in Europe. It was the wonderful 
travels to China (Cathay) by the Venetian, Marco 
Polo (1254-1323), which led the sailors of Western 
Europe to seek for new routes to reach China and 
Japan (Zipangu). 

It fell to the small country of Portugal, between 
the years 1420 and 1476, to become the foremost 
maritime power in Europe, and to lay the foundations 

1“ And if there had been more of ee world, they would have reached it.” 

35 
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of an immense if short-lived empire. This achieve- 
ment was due to the skill of the Portuguese ship- 
builders, the hardiness and resource of her sailors, and 
the far-sighted wisdom, generosity, and determination 
of Prince Henry the Navigator (1394-1460), son of 
King John of Portugal and grandson of John of Gaunt. 

Although this man never made a single notable 
voyage himself, and though his work was mainly 
inspired by a desire to break the power of the Moors 
in North Africa, he may justly be regarded as the 
pioneer of modern maritime enterprise and of 
scientific navigation. 

His contributions to geographical research over a 
period of forty years include : 


1. The establishment of an observatory at Sagres 
(near Cape St Vincent). 

2. The foundation of a school of seamanship and 
the employment of Arab cartographers, pilots, 
and Jewish astronomers as lecturers. 

3. The organization of maritime expeditions down 
the west coast of Africa leading to : 

(a) The discovery of the Islands of the 
Azores. 

(b) The discovery of the Cape Verde and 
Canary Islands. 

(c) The charting of the west coast of Africa 
as far south as the Equator. 


Prince Henry’s motto, Talent de bien faire, was thus 
fulfilled, and the justification of his faith came twenty- 
eight years later when Bartholomew Diaz (1440-1500) 
succeeded in rounding the southernmost point of 
Africa and pointing the way to the long-sought water- 
path to the East. 
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To this landmark Diaz gave the sinister name of 
Cabo Tormentoso (Cape Stormy) but King John, 
fearing of the effect that such a title might have on 
the morale of his sailors, had it renamed Cabo da Boa 
Esperancga (Cape of Good Hope). 

Thinking men, since the second century, had 
believed in the theory of the Egyptian astronomer 
Ptolemy that the earth was a globe, but the medieval 
Church had regarded this idea as heretical and had 
insisted-on teaching people that the world was flat. 

About 1482 an Italian named Christopher Columbus 


| (1451-1506) got the idea that, by sailing on a straight 


course of 2500 miles due west from Lisbon, he could 
reach Japan. Gaining the support of Queen Isabella 
of Spain for his project, Columbus secured the 
use of three ships, the largest being the Santa 
Maria, a caravel of only 100 tons burthen, and 
two small vessels named the Nifia and the Pinta 
respectively. 

This diminutive fleet, which was manned by a 
crew largely composed of conscripted convicts, set 
out on its momentous voyage from Palos (Portugal) 
on August 3, 1492. 

Sailing by way of the Canary Islands in order to 
take advantage of the trade winds, they left Teneriffe 
on September 6, and after a hazardous voyage across 
the Atlantic reached the island of San Salvador (now 
a British possession called Watling Island) on October 
II, 1492. 

Failing to realize that he had come to the fringe of 
a vast new continent, Columbus thought he had 
reached India, and to this day the group of islands 
which he discovered is known as the West Indies, 
and their original inhabitants as Indians (Carib). 
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After taking possession of the new land in the 
name of King Ferdinand of Spain, and visiting the 
islands of Cuba and Hayti (Hispaniola), the Santa 
Maria ran upon a submerged rock and sank. Columbus 
then transferred himself to the¥Nifia (40 tons) and 


THE “ SanTA Maria” (A FULL-SCALE REPRODUCTION) 


sailed for home, leaving his old crew to garrison a 
fort in Hayti. These men were later attacked and 
slaughtered by natives, but Columbus, after a stormy 
crossing in which the Pinta was sunk, reached 
Portugal via the Azores on March 15, 1493. 

Having been accorded great honour, but little 
reward, by the King and Queen of Spain, Columbus 
undertook two further expeditions westward, and 
after discovering Jamaica and Puerto Rico in 1493, 
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he touched the mainland of South America in 1498 
by reaching the mouth of the Orinoco River. 
Through the malice of those who were jealous of 
his achievements, he died poor and neglected in 1506, 
and his bones since his death have travelled nearly 
as much as they did during his lifetime. They were 
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moved from Valladolid to Seville, then on to Hispaniola 
and Havanna, and finally back to Seville, where they 
are now to be found. 

Within twenty years of the death of Christopher 
Columbus, Nufiez de Balboa had crossed the Isthmus 
of Darien and viewed the Pacific Ocean, and Spaniards 
had annexed the greater part of Central and South 
America. 

By the irony of fate the honour of giving a name to 
the ‘ New World ’ fell to an Italian, Amerigo Vespucci 
(1451-1512), Grand Pilot of Spain, who at one time 
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had served under Columbus as Victualling-Officer 
and whose book Mundus Novus gave him the publicity 
which the great discoverer had failed to secure. 

Five years after the discovery of the West Indies, 
two Venetian navigators, John Cabot and his son 
Sebastian, having secured the patronage of Henry 
VII of England, had crossed the North Atlantic 
Ocean with a Bristol crew in the Matthew, discovered 
Newfoundland on June 24, 1497, and sailed down the 
Labrador coastline of North America. 

This enterprise, although less spectacular than the 
voyage of Columbus, resulted in the establishment of 
the Newfoundland cod-fishing industry which, in 
the long run, provided not only a source of greater 
wealth than “the spoils of Mexico,” but was to 
provide England with a first-rate training-ground for 
her Elizabethan seamen. 

John Cabot disappeared at sea in 1498 and Sebastian, 
after a period of thirty years’ maritime service under 
the King of Spain, was appointed Grand Pilot of 
England in 1548, in which capacity, and in spite of 
his advanced age, he carried out policies of great value 
to English maritime trade. 

1. He established trading relations with Russia by 
promoting the White Sea Expedition under 
Richard Chancellor, supporting negotiations 
with Ivan the Terrible, and founding the 
Muscovy Trading Company (1555). 

2. He gave instructions that on all English ships 
Logs were to be kept which recorded : 

(a) The course of the vessel. 

(6) The altitude of the sun. 

(c) Observations on winds and tides. 

(d) Notes on the variation of the compass. 
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3. He invented lead-sheathing protection over the 
keels of English ships to combat the ravages 
of worms. 

4. He broke the monopoly of the Hanse Merchants 
(The Steelyard). 

The achievement of Bartholomew Diaz, in “ lifting 
the veil that had hung over the mysterious extremity 
of the great African continent,” led King John of 
Portugal to dispatch an expedition which would 
establish direct contact with the merchants of India. 
This fleet was placed under the command of Vasco 
da Gama (1460-1524) and consisted of the flagship 
Sao Gabriel of 120 tons burthen, her sister ship the 
Sado Raphael, the Berrio, a 50-ton caravel, and a 
small store ship, manned in all by one hundred and 
seventy men. 

Leaving the shores of Portugal on July 7, 1497, 
after passing Cape Verde Island they struck out into 
the South Atlantic in order to avoid the difficult 
winds and currents in the Gulf of Guinea. Arriving 
on November 7 at St Helena Bay, the ships had 
sailed 4500 miles without sighting land, and had at 
one point been within six hundred miles of the main- 
land of South America. | 

After rounding the Cape and breaking up the store 
ship which had become unseaworthy the fleet passed 
along the coast of Natal (Dies Natalis) on Christmas 
Day, and reached the mouth of the river Zambesi, 
which they named Rio dos Bons Signaes (River 
of Good Tokens). It was while anchoring here 
that the first known outbreak of ‘ scurvy’ among 
European sailors occurred, being brought on by a 
mee of salted meat and a lack of vegetables and 
ruit. 
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By March 2 the ships had sighted the Arab trading- 
fleets at Mozambique and Mombassa, and between 
April 15 and 23 Vasco da Gama created such an 
- atmosphere of friendliness with the Raja of Malindi 
that he was able to secure the services of a pilot who 
could guide him to India. 

Setting sail on April 24, the Portuguese ships, after 
skirting the Laccadive Islands, crossed the Arabian 
Sea and reached the Hindu city of Calicut on the 
west coast of India on May 22, nearly eleven months 
after leaving Lisbon. 

Having fallen out with the Moplahs, who controlled 
the trade on the Malabar coastline, Da Gama visited 
Cannanore and Cochin to satisfy himself as to the 
wealth of India, and then started on his homeward 
journey. 

Owing to another outbreak of scurvy and the 
consequent crew shortage, the Sao Raphael had to 
be abandoned at Malindi, but by September 5, 1499, 
the Sado Gabriel had dropped anchor in the Tagus. 

Creating Vasco da Gama “‘ Admiral of India,”’ and 
styling himself “‘ Lord of the Conquest, Navigation, 
and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and 
India,’ the King of Portugal, six months later, 
dispatched his admiral, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, with 
a fleet of thirteen ships to establish factories (trading- 
posts) at Calicut and Cochin. 

This enterprise led not only to the establishment 
of a Portuguese Empire (India, Arabia, Persia, Ceylon, 
Borneo, Moluccas—Spice Islands) in the East, but 
to the discovery of Brazil and its annexation in 1500. 

After the return of Columbus from the West Indies, 
Pope Alexander VI, desiring to settle the conflicting 
colonial claims of Spain and Portugal, issued a Bull 
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in which he drew from pole to pole a line of demarca- 
tion through the Atlantic, 375 leagues west of the 
Azores, and awarded to Spain all pagan lands, not 
already in the possession of Christian princes, that 
their subjects might find west of this line, and to the 
Portuguese all unclaimed land to the east of the 
designated meridian. This meant that Spain was 
cut off from the route to the Indies unless some 
opening could be found in the new lands discovered 
by Columbus. 

As has happened so often in history, “‘ the hour 
produced the man.” Ferdinand Magellan, the hero 
of all geographical discovery, was a navigator of 
Portuguese birth, and had served under the great 
empire builders Almeida and Albuquerque in the 
East, but, feeling that he had not received proper 
credit for the work he had done, offered himself as 
an explorer to the King of Spain. 

Appointed governor of all the lands he should 

discover, and entrusted with a fleet of five vessels 
(Conception, Santiago, Santo Antonio, Trinidad, and 
Victoria), ranging from 75 to 120 tons burthen, 
Magellan set out from Seville in his flagship the 
Victoria on August 10, 1519. 
_ Sailing via the Canaries and Cape Verde, Magellan 
_ bore across the South Atlantic to Brazil, and coasting 
southward he passed the Rio de La Plata and reached 
Patagonia, where the expedition laid up for the 
_ winter. 

As the result of mutiny the fleet was reduced to 
four vessels on April 2, 1520, but by October Magellan 
_ had rounded the Cape of Virgins and sailed into the 
four-hundred-mile-long channel to which he gave his 


— name, 
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The passage of this strait involved the desertion of 
another ship, but on November 28 the remaining 
three vessels, the Victoria, the Trimdad, and the 
Conception, reached the Pacific Ocean. 


Along these regions, from the burning zone 

To deepest south, he dares the course unknown 

A land of giants shall his eyes behold, 

Of camel strength, surpassing human mould ; 

And, onward still, thy fame his proud heart’s guide, 

Beneath the southern stars’ cold gleam he braves 

And stems the whirls of land-surrounded waves, 

For ever sacred to the hero’s fame, 

These foaming straits shall bear his deathless name. 

Through these dread jaws of rock he presses on 

Another ocean’s breast, immense, unknown, 

Beneath the south’s cold wings, unmeasur’d, wide, 

Received his vessels, through the dreary tide, 

In darkling shades, where never man before 

Heard the waves howl, he dares the nameless shore. 
CAMOES 


Peaceful as this part of the voyage was, the most 
fearful privations were suffered on account of a 
shortage of provisions. ‘“‘ We ate biscuit, but in truth 
it was biscuit no longer, but a powder full of worms. 
So great was the want of food that we were forced to 
eat the hides with which the main yard was covered 
to prevent the chafing against the rigging. These 
hides we exposed to the sun first to soften them by 
putting them overboard for four or five days, after 
which we put them on the embers and ate them thus. 
We had also to make use of sawdust for food, and 
rats became a great delicacy.” 

For ninety-eight days they sailed across “a sea so 
vast that the human mind can scarcely grasp it,” till 
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they reached the Ladrones (Robber Islands), where 
they were able to obtain fruit and vegetables. 

The next port of call was Zebu, an island in the 
group now known as the Philippines (in honour of 
King Philip II of Spain). Here Magellan was killed 
in a purposeless scuffle with the natives, and the 
leadership of the expedition was taken over by 
Sebastian Del Cano. 

Abandoning the Conception, the Victoria and the 
Trinidad sailed southward to Borneo and then on to 
the Moluccas. On November 20, 1521, the Victoria 
started off for the Cape of Good Hope, while the 
Trimdad, whose Captain was determined to repair his 
ship, was captured by the Portuguese. 

On September 9, 1522, after an absence of three 
years, Del Cano and seventeen seamen out of the 
two hundred and seventy who had followed 
Magellan landed in Seville as the first circum- 
navigators of the world. The events of the entire 
voyage had been written down by Antonio Pigafetta, 
and his Journal finally dispelled all lingering doubts 
as to the shape of the world and formed a living record 
of “ the most magnificent achievement of seamanship 
that the world has ever known.” 

The empire of Spain was now following hard on 
the heels of Portugal. Between the years 1518 and 
- 1528, Hernando Cortes (1485-1547) had conquered 
Mexico by destroying the Aztec Empire and killing 
Montezuma the Sachem (War Chief) and this success 
had been followed up by the discovery of California. 

Three years later the Inca Empire in Peru, ruled by 
Atahualpa, was conquered by Francisco Pizarro (1473- 
1541) and in 1539 De Soto had discovered Florida, 
' Georgia, and the Mississippi. River. 
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On April 20, 1530, it was left to the Frenchman 
Jacques Cartier (1494-1557) to set foot on Canadian 
soil, and become the first European to navigate the 
St Lawrence River. 

The great importance of these discoveries lay in 
the fact that they led to : 


1. The foundation of European Colonies which 
profoundly altered the course of modern 
history. 

2. The vast extension of world commerce. 

(a) The Mediterranean ports of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa lost their importance 
to London and Antwerp as centres 
for European trade. 

(6) The countries with Atlantic seaboards 
(Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, 
England) began a struggle for sea 
power to enable them to obtain a lead 
in colonial development. 


THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY 


1. The Renaissance had stimulated men’s intense 
- curiosity and their desire for adventure and travel. 
- 2, The invention of aids to navigation had en- 
couraged seamen to be more bold and enterprising. 


(a) The Mariner’s Compass. 

(b) New types of vessel (e.g., the Caravel). 

(c) The Astrolabe (instrument for taking altitudes). 
(d) The Telescope. 

(e) Gunpowder and artillery (for the subjection of 


ill-armed natives). 
D 
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CHAP TERT 
"THE REFORMATION 


The just shall live by faith. 
ST PAUL 


THE Reformation was a religious and political revolu- 
tion which took place in Europe during the sixteenth 
century and resulted in a break-away from the Western 
Catholic Church and the establishment of various 
national churches. 

These changes were brought about by : 


A. The spirit of inquiry released by the Renais- 


sance. 

B. Disapproval of many of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. 

C. Hostility to certain alleged abuses of the 
medieval Catholic Church. 


D. The resentment of German princes at Papal 
interference in the political and financial 
affairs of their states. 


A. The Renaissance had introduced new methods of 
thought and had taught men “ to open their eyes and 
see.” The Lollard Movement in England, inspired 
by the teachings of John Wycliffe and the preaching 
of John Hus (1373-1415) in Bohemia, had already 
sown the seeds of criticism of the medieval Catholic 
Church, and a version of the New Testament in Greek, 
based upon the study of manuscripts, had been 
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brought out by Erasmus in 1516. Previously i in the 
_Church this had been known only in its Latin transla- 
tion, and so Erasmus with his publication laid the 
foundations of Biblical scholarship. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


I wish that even the weakest woman should read the 
Gospels, should read the Epistles of Paul; and I wish 
that they were translated into all languages, so that 
they might be read and understood, not only by Scots 
and Irishmen but also by Turks and Saracens. I long 
that the husbandman should sing portions of them to - 

himself as he follows the plough, that the weaver should | 
hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller 
should beguile with their stories the tedium of his journey. 
ERASMUS 


B. The medieval Church had buried the Christian 
virtues of love, humility, and purity under a mass of 
doctrines and ceremonies, and consequently religion 
had sunk to a low standard in some places. 


_ EXTRACT FROM THE PRAISE OF FOLLY 


Folly is the chief source of happiness and rules the 
world, but more particularly the Church. Folly claims 
credit for spreading belief in the miraculous power of 
saints, belief that by purchasing indulgences you will 
be excused periods of torment in Purgatory, belief 
that the daily repetition of the psalter will get you to 
Heaven, belief that ignorance and dirt are forms of piety. 
ERASMUS 
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C. The abuses of the later medieval Catholic Church. 


(a) The deterioration of the character of the Popes. 

(b) The degradation of the Friars. 

(c) The increase of misbehaviour .in_ the 
monasteries. 

(d) The greed, idleness, and wickedness of many 
clergy. 


D. The Papal claims to universal supremacy in 
temporal matters. 
1. Political. 
To regulate—(a) The appointment of all officers 
of the Church. 
(6) The taxation of all clergy and 
Church property. 
(c) The exemption of the clergy 
from all secular tribunals. 
(d) The issue of Papal Bulls. 
2. Financial. 


To regulate—(a) The imposition of levies to 
meet the expenses of Papal 
wars. 

(6) The use of vast sums of money 
to secure the extension of 
Papal power and property. 

(c) The ownership of all Church 
property. 

(d) The raising of funds by the 
sale of absolutions, dispensa- 
tions, and benefices. ‘‘ God 
desireth not the death of the 

_ sinner, but rather that he 
should pay and live.” 1 


- ___* Cardinal Borgia. 
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THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


1. THE SACRIFICE OF THE Mass 


The central act of the Catholic Liturgy in 
which the Bread (the Host) and Wine are 
consecrated, and become regarded as the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ. These are sub- 
sequently consumed by the celebrant in Holy 
Communion, but the communicants, however, 
may only partake of the Bread (i.e., ‘“‘ Com- 
munion in One Kind ”’). 

Mass is regarded as a sacrifice of adoration, 
thanksgiving, and petition and atonement for - 
the living and the dead, in which Christ is 
actually offered to His Father as in “‘ His Sacrifice 
on the Cross ” (z.e., ““ Real Presence ”’). 


2. TRANSUBSTANTIATION (i.e., the passing of substance 


into substance) 

The miraculous change during the Mass of the 
substance of the Bread and of the Wine into the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, its appearance 
remaining unchanged. 


- 3. THE SACRAMENTS 


The seven principal channels of grace and 
salvation, which the Catholic Church regards as 
able to place believers in intimate communion 
with God. 

(a) BAPTISM. By which original sin is forgiven, 

and the child becomes a member of the 
Catholic ! Church. 


1 Greek kata—throughout, holos—whole, 7.e., universal. 
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(b) CONFIRMATION. ‘The confirming of vows 

. made at baptism. 

(c) EUCHARIST. Holy Communion. 

(d) PENANCE. ‘‘ Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them.” (St John xx, 23.) 

(i) Confession. Making one’s sins 
known to the priest. 

(ii) Contrition. Sorrow for having 
offended God. 

(iii) Absolution. The priest absolves 
the repentant sinner. 

(iv) Satisfaction. The prayers or other 
good works imposed on the 
penitent in atonement for his 
sins. 

(e) EXTREME UNCTION. The anointing of 
dangerously sick persons with sacred oil 
to produce health of soul and even, 
‘““when God sees it to be expedient,” 
health of body. 

(f) HOLY ORDERS. The sacrament in which 
the bishops confer priesthood. 

(g) MATRIMONY. Marriage ties cannot be 
broken. 

4. PURGATORY 
Catholic belief demands that only what is 
spotlessly pure can enter Heaven. Purgatory is 
regarded as a state of purification for the next 
life, in which souls are purified from their venial 
sins and other imperfections and made ready for 
“the Beatific Vision.” 
5. INDULGENCES. ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” (St Matthew 
XVIil. 18.) 
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The remission of that temporal punishment 1 
which often remains due on account of sin after 
its guilt has been forgiven. Granted only on 
condition of confession of sin and sincere repent- 
ance, and on the performance of some work of 
piety, charity, or mercy. 


MINOR CATHOLIC PRACTICES OF WHICH THE 
REFORMERS DISAPPROVED 


I. The use of vestments, ritual, and. Latin in church 
services. 

2. Appeals to the Virgin Mary and the Saints. 

3. The veneration of images and relics. 

4. Pilgrimages, Fasting, Mortification. 

5. The ‘ Religious ’ Vows and Clerical celibacy.? 


N.B.—Latin was used in church services so as to 
have ‘“‘a language of majesty and solemn 
beauty when speaking to God,” and so that 
priests all over the world might pray in the 
same tongue. 


Opposition to the religious activities of the Catholic 
Church was now strengthened by the resentment of 
many kings and princes in Western Europe to papal 
interference in the political affairs of their states ; and 
it was in Germany, then a part of what was known as 
the Holy Roman Empire, that the revolution broke out. 

It is said that Erasmus by his writings “laid the 
egg” of the Reformation “and Luther hatched it,” 
for although Erasmus was bold in thought, he was 


1 Temporal, 7.e., penances imposed by the Church and the temporary 
pains of Purgatory as opposed to the eternal punishment of Hell. 
2 Priests forbidden to marry. 
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too much of a scholar to play the man of action, while 
Luther was full of fighting fervour and destined to 
become a national hero. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) was a German monk 
and a teacher of theology (the science which studies 
the nature of God) at the University of Wittenberg 
in Saxony. He had 
been greatly shocked 
at the corrupt state 
of the papal court 
in Rome, and when 
Tetzel, a Dominican 
friar and Legate of 
Pope” Leo” X,* ‘came 
round to sell indulg- 
ences, in order to raise 
funds for the building 
of St Peter’s in Rome, 
Luther drew up in pro- 
test ninety-five theses ! 
(arguments) which he 
nailed up on the door 
of his church to the 
words “ God willing, 

Manatee crane I will beat a hole in 
his drum.” 

{t was not an unusual practice in those times for a 
scholar to post propositions which he was willing to 
maintain against all comers, and Luther did not 
attack the doctrine of Indulgences, but only pointed 


1 Summary of Luther’s argument: “An indulgence might excuse a 
sinner a penance imposed by the Church, but could not excuse him a 
punishment by God after death ; still less could it remove the guilt of sin. 
On the other hand, the Christian who had already repented in his heart 
and rested his faith on the crucified Saviour was already pardoned by God, 
and did not need an indulgence.” (D. C. SOMERVELL.) 
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out the danger that many ordinary people were regard- 
ing the purchase of forgiveness as advance payment 
for any sins which they might intend to commit in 
the future. Luther’s dramatic action caused immense 
excitement in Germany, and many princes gave him 
their support. The Pope, however, naming him 
“child of Satan,” immediately issued a Bull Exurge 
Domine (Arise O Lord) with the object of silencing 
“this fox wasting the Lord’s vineyard,” and in 1520 
this was followed up by a ban of Excommunication.! 

Luther, who by this time had reached the point of 
denying the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the 
Pope’s authority as Christ’s representative on earth, 
now issued a ‘ trumpet blast ’ known as his ‘“‘ Address 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation,” and 
publicly burnt the Papal Bull on the banks of the 
river Elbe to the words, “ The die is cast—I will 
never more be reconciled to the papal party or have 
any fellowship with them.” 

By means of the new power of the printing press, 
Luther now circulated a series of religious pamphlets, 
written in German, in which he maintained that : 


(a) Priests were not specially privileged persons in 
God’s eyes, but that all true believers are 
priests of God. 

(b) The Pope had no right to interpret Scripture 
contrary to its plain meaning. 

(c) The Pope had no right to interfere with the 
churches of Germany. 

(d) The Sacraments should be reduced to Baptism, 
Penance, and the Eucharist. 


1 Instructions from the Pope which deprived a man from receiving the 
_ blessing of the Church, during life or at death, prevented him from attend- 


~ ing religious services, and took away the friendship of his fellow Christians. 
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Luther’s doctrine of “ Justification by Faith ” 


was the great weapon which he used to demolish 
the fabric of the medieval ecclesiastical system. 
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He derived it from the writings of St Paul, to 
whom it had been a living and vivid experience. 
It stated that man’s acceptance with God did not 
depend upon his merits, but upon his faith in 


God’s love and mercy as shown forth by Jesus 
Christ. 
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These audacious activities raised a terrific storm, 
which, according to one writer, “‘ raged high as the 
heavens, wide as the earth,” and in 1521 Luther was 
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EFORMATION 


summoned by the Emperor Charles V, ruler of 
Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, and North Italy, 
to attend a meeting of the Diet (Assembly) to be held 
at the city of Worms, where he was to defend his 
words and actions against the charge of Heresy 
(opinion contrary to the accepted views). 
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At this meeting, which has been described by one 
historian ! as “the most momentous event in Modern 
History,” Luther was accused of “ having brought 
together all previous heresies in one stinking mass, 
rejecting all law, teaching a life wholly brutish, and 
urging the lay people to bathe their hands in the blood 
of priests.” 

To this charge the reformer replied, “‘ Since your 
Majesty and your lordships ask for a plain answer, I 
will give you one without horns or teeth. . . . Unless 
I am convicted by Scripture or by right reason (for 
I trust neither in Popes nor in councils, since they 
have often erred and contradicted themselves)... 
unless I am thus convinced, I am bound by the texts 
of the Bible, my conscience is captive to the Word of 
God, I neither can nor will recant anything, since it is 
neither safe nor upright. . . . I can do no otherwise ; 
here I stand, God help me. Amen.” He said later, 
“Had I known that there would be as many devils 
at Worms as tiles upon the house-tops, still I should 
joyfully have plunged in among them.” 

Although the supporters of the Pope wished to 
burn Luther as a heretic, the emperor’s safe conduct 
enabled him to depart under the ‘ Imperial ban’ of 
outlawry, and to take refuge in the Wartburg, a castle 
which belonged to his friend and supporter Frederick 
the Wise, Elector of Saxony. During the year of his 
retirement Martin Luther translated the Bible into 
German, a feat which fixed for all time the literary 
form of the German language, and firmly established 
the Lutheran beliefs. 

Luther, who became known as “ the Wittenberg ~ 
Nightingale,” realized that mankind had a natural 

1 Lord Acton. 
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desire to praise God in song, and wrote tuneful 
hymns which contributed much towards freeing men 
from the superstitious terrors which had beset them 
during the Middle Ages. 

“ Justification by Faith” became the principal 
doctrine of the reformers, who were now known as 
Protestants, from the protest made by certain German 
princes when the Catholic Church tried to dictate 
what form of religion should be followed in their 
respective states. 

Luther lived on for twenty-five years after his 
triumph, broke his monastic vows, and married, 
while Lutheranism was adopted as the national faith 
of Denmark, Scandinavia, and North Germany. 

The most famous of the hymns which Luther 
wrote is Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott : 


Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, A safe stronghold our God is still 
Ein gute Wehr und Waffen ; A trusty shield and weapon ; 
Er hilft uns frei aus aller Not, He’ll help us clear from all the ill 
Die uns jetzt hat betroffen. That hath us now o’ertaken. 

Der alt’ bose Feind The ancient prince of hell 

Mit Ernst er’s jetzt meint ; Hath risen with purpose fell; 

Gross’ Macht und viel List Strong mail of craft and 
power 

Sein’ grausam Riistung ist ; He weareth in this hour ; 


Auf Erd’ ist nicht sein’s gleichen. On earth is not his fellow. 


Mit unsrer Macht ist nichts With force of arms we nothing 


gethan, Be can ; 
Wir sind gar bald verloren : Full soon were we down- 
ridden ; 
Es streit’t fir uns der rechte But for us fights the proper man, 
Mann, 
Den Gott hat selbst erkoren. Whom God himself hath 
bidden. 
Fragst du, wer der ist ? Ask ye, who is this same ? 
Er heiszt Jesus Christ, Christ Jesus is his name, 
Der Herr Zebaoth, The Lord Sabaoth’s Son ! 
Und ist kein andrer Gott, __ He, and no other one, 
~ Das Feld’ musz er behalten. ~° Shall conquer in the battle. 
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Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel 
war’, 
Und wollt’ uns gar versch- 
lingen, 
So fiirchten wir uns nicht so sehr, 
Es soll uns doch gelingen. 
Der Fiirst dieser Welt, 
Wie sau’r er sich stellt, 
Thut er uns doch nicht, 
Das macht, er ist gericht’t, 


Ein Wortlein kann ihn fallen. 


Das Wort sie soilen lassen stahn 


Und kein’n Dank dazu haben, 
Er ist bei uns wohl auf dem Plan 


Mit seinem Geist und Gaben, 
Nehmen sie den Leib, 
Gut, Ehr’, Kind, und Weib, 


Lass fahren dahin, 
Sie haben’s kein’n Gewinn, 


Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben. 


And were this world all devils 
over, 
And watching to devour us, 


We lay it not to heart so sore ; 

Not they can overpower us. 
And let the prince of ill 
Look grim as e’er he will, 
He harms us not a whit : 
For why ?—his doom is 

writ ; 
A word shall quickly slay him. 


God’s word, for all their craft 
and force, 
One moment will not linger, 
But, spite of hell, shall have its 
course ; 
*Tis written by his finger. 
And though they take our 
life, 
Goods, 
wife, 
Yet is their profit small ; 
These things shall vanish all, 
The city of God remaineth. 


MarTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) 


honour, children, 


Translated by THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 


After Luther’s death in 1546 the Protestant Move- 
ment came under the influence of a Frenchman 
named Jean Calvin (1509-64) who published the first 
text-book on the new faith under the title of “‘ The 
Institutes of the Christian Religion,” and made the 
city of Geneva in Switzerland the headquarters of 
Calvinism. From here he sent forth missionaries 
throughout Europe to organize the Reformed Church, 
and their activities resulted in the formation of the 
Huguenots in France, the Covenanters in Scotland, 
the Puritans in England, the Calvinists in Holland, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers in America. 
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The ideas of Calvinism were gloomy and left little 
toom for liberty, but they were to endow its supporters 
with a sense of sturdy self-reliance which was to play 


PHESGREEEO Fr PROTESTANTISM 


In addition to organizing the religious life of Geneva, | 
Calvin, assisted by a disciple named Theodore Beza 
(1519-1605), controlled the education, sanitation, and 
trade of that city, and so strict and rigid was his 
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discipline that he became known as the “ Protestant 
Popes; 

His main religious doctrine was known as Pre- 
destination,! and the regulations which he made for 
the inhabitants of his Swiss city-state to observe 
included : 


1. Public worship to be compulsory. 

2. Witches and heretics to be burnt. 

3. The wearing of gay clothes and dancing to be 
punishable offences. 

4. Criticizing Calvin’s sermons, speaking carelessly, 
and playing card-games to be forbidden. 

5. Unchastity to be punishable by death. 


The success of the Reformation had by now roused 
the Catholic Church to purify itself by recall to 
early Christian principles, and this was achieved by 
the Council of Trent (1545-63). 


THE REFORMS OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


1. Redefined Catholic Doctrine. 

2. Demanded that the lives of all priests and bishops 
should be an example of Christian purity and morality. 

3. Declared that the traditions of the Church were 
to have equal authority with the Bible. 

4. Reasserted the divine character of the Papacy. 

5. Condemned the Lutheran doctrine of ‘‘ Justifica- 
tion by Faith ”’ as heresy. 


This movement is known as the Counter-Refor- 
ation, and it made its influence felt in time not only 
to prevent Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, and South 


u Since God is the Supreme Controller of all things, some must be 
destined to everlasting happiness and others to everlasting damnation 
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Germany from going over to the Protestant cause, 
but to enable Spain, Italy, and France to become 
fighting champions of the Catholic Faith. Much of 
the credit for this achievement was due to the 
following : 

1. THE Hoty INQUISITION. 

A Catholic Tribunal for the discovery and 
punishment of heresy, which often enforced its 
discipline by the Auto da Fé (Act of Faith), a 
ceremony held in a public square at which 
heretics condemned to death were burned at the 
stake. 


2. THE INDEX 
A list (ever increasing in length) of books 
which Catholic laity (persons not in Holy Orders) 
were forbidden to read. 


3. THE JESUITS a a 

A religious order (Clerks Regular of the Society 
of Jesus) organized on military lines by a Spanish 
soldier Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556). He was 
assisted in his work by the great missionary, 
Francis Xavier (1506-52), known as the “‘ Apostle 
of the Indies,” who thought, “‘ that he should be 
as ready to face danger in quest of souls, as others 
were in quest of aromatic groves and mines of 
gold.” 

The community insisted on absolute efficiency 
and demanded implicit obedience to its general. 
The training of members was laid down by Loyola 
in his book Spiritual Exercises, and all clerks were 
under the constant observation of each other while 
the general himself had six observers whose duty 


it was to watch his behaviour. 
E 
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Although Jesuits had to take the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, they did not 
have to wear the monastic habit, they were 
exempt from Fasts and other forms of “ indiscreet 
devotion,” and they were encouraged to take an 
active part in politics. 

As educationists and propagandists they set a 
pattern to the world by : 

(a) Founding more than seven hundred schools. 

(b) Establishing the universities of Ingolstadt 

in Germany and Douai in France. 

(c) Introducing the training of teachers, and 

the system of marks. 

(d) Improving the teaching of mathematics, 

science, and Latin. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ORDER OF JESUITS ~ 


General 


Provincials 


The Professed 


of 3 Vows | of 4 Vows 


Spiritual Coadjutors 


| 
Lay Coadjutors 


| 


Scholastics 


Novices 
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CLASSES OF THE ORDER OF JESUITS 


The General Elected by the Professed of four 
vows to rule the Order. 
The Provincials Selected by the General to rule 
the provinces of the Order. 
The Professed— 
of 3 Vows Promised Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience to General. 
of 4-Vows Took additional vow of obedi- 


ence to the Pope. 
Spiritual Coadjutors | Active Members. 


| Lay Coadjutors Managed the business of the 
| Order. 
Novices Recruits to the Order. 


THE RESULTS OF THE REFORMATION 


1. National liberty was gained by countries which 
broke away from the control of the Pope—e.z., 
England, Switzerland, Scotland, Holland, Scandinavia. 

2. In spite of much intolerance (denial of the right 
to differ) on either side, men did in the end gain the 
liberty “‘ to know, to utter, and to argue freely accord- 

_ ing to conscience.” 

3. The Counter-Reformation improved the char- 
acter of the Catholic Church and the Popes became 
spiritually minded once more. 

4. Spain, France, and Italy remained the strongholds 
of the Catholic religion. 

5. National language and literature was greatly 

influenced by the publication of the Bibles of Luther 
and Tyndale, the Prayer Book of Cranmer, and by 
— Calvin’s Institutes of Religion. 
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6. National Education was encouraged—e.g., the 


Grammar Schools of Edward VI. 


7. Europe was divided into two hostile camps. This 
resulted in constant warfare, delayed the unification of 
Italy and Germany, and provoked the Thirty Years 


War in Germany. 


BOOKS WHICH INFLUENCED THE REFORMATION 


DATE TITLE 


= 


1382 | The Lollard Bible 
1509 | In Praise of Folly 
1516 | The New Testament 
1522 | The Bible 

1525 | The New Testament 
1534 | Spiritual Exercises 
1535 | The Bible 

1536 | The Institutes of the 


LANGUAGE AUTHOR INFLUENCE 
English Wycliffe Protestant 
Latin Erasmus Protestant 
Greek Erasmus Protestant 
German Martin Luther’ | Protestant 
English Tyndale Protestant 
Spanish Loyola Catholic 
English Coverdale Protestant 
Christian Religion | Latin Calvin Protestant 


CHAPTER IV 
THE RoyaL NAvy 


Whoever commands the sea, commands the trade; 
whosoever commands the trade of the world commands 
the riches of the world, and consequently the world itself. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1552-1618) 


DurInGc the Middle Ages the responsibility for 
guarding the English coast and transporting troops 
abroad rested mainly with the Cinque Ports and 
Ancient Towns. In return for a grant of certain 
trading privileges, the men of Dover, Hastings, 
Romney, Hythe, Sandwich, Winchelsea, and Rye 
were regarded as part of the Feudal Array, and the 
successes they achieved during the Hundred Years 
War in conveying English armies to France and by 
retaining the port of Calais, established England’s 
claim to be regarded as “‘ Mistress of the Narrow Seas.” 

The vessels used in this service could in no way be 
_ regarded as more than armed merchantmen, even 
_ when supplemented by certain “ King’s Ships.” 


VICTORIES OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL FLEETS 


BATTLE DATE REIGN ENEMY 
Damme ee 1213 John France 
Dover...» 1217 Henry III France 
SiUYSo os 1340 Edward III France 


Winchelsea... 1350 Edward III Spain 
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The two main types of medieval ships were the 
Galley and the Round Ship, the former being a 
descendant of the ancient Greek Trireme and chiefly 
used in the inland waters of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Galley, which proved its worth as a fighting 
vessel up till the time of the great Spanish victory 
over the Turks at Lepanto (1571), could move in any 
direction no matter which way the wind blew, but 


A GALLEY 


was often unseaworthy owing to the fact that her 
sides were low in order to allow the oars by which she 
was propelled to reach the water at the proper angle. 

The Round Ship was so named because its keel 
was usually little more than twice her own beam. 
She carried a single mast with a decorated, square 
sail, and was steered by an oar over the starboard 
quarter. A cage was fitted to the masthead and this 
was known as the ‘ top,” being used in times of war as 
a point of vantage for throwing missiles on to the 
decks of enemy ships when closely engaged. 
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When used for fighting purposes the Round Ship 
was known as a Bus or Dromon, and a scaffold plat- 
form was added to the top of each end of the vessel 
from which archers and spearmen could engage their 


foes. These temporary structures became known as 
the Forecastle, and Aftercastle or Poop respectively, 


A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ROUND SHIP 


and by 1350 had become a permanent part of the 


vessel designed to fit in with the general lines of the 
hull. 

_ These ships, unlike the Galleys, could put out to 
sea in any weather, but had two great disadvantages : 


1. They could only sail in the direction to which 
the wind was blowing, leaving them free to 
be attacked and sunk from behind. 
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2. They had no Ram (as had the Galley), and an 
énemy ship could only be destroyed by 
boarding and capturing her. 
With the accession of the Tudor sovereigns there 
came a deliberate effort to increase the sea power of 


* Mic 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ROUND SHIP 


England, and it is to the maritime policy of Henry 
VII that the British Merchant Service owes something 
of its origins. 


THE MARITIME POLICY OF HENRY VII 
1. The building of armed merchant vessels to serve 
as models for the shipbuilding industry—e.g. : 


The Regent The Mary Fortune 
The Sovereign The Sweepstake 
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KiNG Henry VIII (Holbein) 


2. The establishment of the earliest Dry Dock at 
Portsmouth. 

3. The subsidizing of the shipping industry and 
commercial enterprise at sea—e.g., the expedition of 
John Cabot to Newfoundland (1497). 

4. Second Navigation Act (1495). ‘“ No Bordeaux 
wine to be brought into England except in English 
ships.” 


However much of a monster Henry VIII may be 
considered in his private life and his public policy, it 
was his genius which established him as the undeniable 
“‘ Father of the Royal Navy.” 
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His absorbing interest in the art of gunnery led 
him to conceive the idea of mounting a battery of 
heavy guns (‘ Great Ordnance’) on the cargo decks 
of his sailing-ships. A Frenchman named Descharge 
had already solved the problem of providing apertures, 
through which guns might safely be fired, by cutting . 
square openings (Portes) through the sides of vessels. 
These were covered with hinged, watertight lids 
which could be drawn upward and outward when 
the guns were fired. James Baker, an English ship- 
wright, acting on the king’s orders, now devised a 
strong, level deck upon which the heavy ordnance 
might be placed. The guns themselves were mounted 
on solid-wheeled wooden trucks, fitted with wedge- 
shaped blocks for raising, lowering, or fixing a gun 
(Quoins), and shackled to the inner walls by ropes 
and pulleys, so that when discharged they came 
inboard at the recoil. 

This achievement in itself was the “ greatest 
revolution in sea architecture,” and the Broadside 
which English ships could now deliver was destined 
to change the face of nations. 

The first ship to carry guns in this manner was the 
Mary Rose and she was soon followed by the Henri 
Grdce a Dieu, familiarly known as The Great Harry, — 
of one thousand tons. Although misfortune came 
upon both these vessels, the former capsizing and 
the latter being burnt out, none the less they were 
the first true battleships capable of destroying an 
enemy. 

King Henry’s second important contribution to 
England’s greatness at sea was his adoption from the 
design of Venetian trading-ships of a vessel known 
as the Galleasse (approximately 250 tons), a type 
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which became the direct ancestor of the Elizabethan 
Galleon. 

To command his great ‘ fleet in being,’ which now 
consisted of eighty-five warships, Henry created the 
post of Lord Admiral, and appointed a State depart- 
ment, called the Navy Office, to supervise the affairs 


Tue “ Henri Grace A Dieu” 


of the Royal Navy. This organization later took the 
title of the Navy Board and its duties are now carried 
out by the British Admiralty. 


_ THE MARITIME POLICY OF HENRY VIII 


1. The construction of a fleet of eighty-five battle- 
ships from resources derived from the plunder of the 
monasteries. ie 

2. The importation of foreign shipbuilders. 
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3. The mounting of heavy, muzzle-loading guns 
on battleships (the Broadside). 

4. The evolution of the Galleasse. 

5. The organization of the Navy Office to control 
the Navy. 

6. The invention of the Mortar. 

7. The establishment of Gun Foundries at Houns- 
ditch. 
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8. The foundation of Trinity House to train pilots 
and supervise lighthouses. 

9. The conversion of Woolwich and Deptford into 
Royal Dockyards, the erection of coastal castles (e.g., 
Camber, Sussex) and coastal defence works (e.g., 
Gravesend and Tilbury). 

10. The subsidizing of the planting of forests to 
provide oak for shipbuilding and the cultivation of 
hemp and flax for the manufacture of cables. 

11. The deepening of channels in large rivers, and 
the erection of piers at the ports. 

12. The encouragement of the fisheries as a training 
ground for English seamanship. 


\} 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TUDOR NAVY 


THE LORD ADMIRAL 


THE NAVY BOARD 
| 


Treasurer Controller Surveyor Master Clerk Surveyor 
of the of the of Ships of Ship’s of Ships of Victuals 
Navy Ships Ordnance 


The pioneer work of Henry VIII was carried to its 
conclusion by Sir John Hawkins (1532-95), the great 
sailor, merchant, and shipbuilder, who became 
Member of Parliament for Plymouth in 1572 and 
Treasurer and Controller of the Navy the next year. 


THE NAVAL REFORMS OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS 


1. The evolution of the Galleon by : 
(a) Cutting down the cumbersome upper 
works of naval ships. 
(6) Lengthening keels and the drawing out of 
finer lines to the vessels. 
(c) Improving the rigging. 
2. The increase of heavy armament. 
3. The invention of : 
(a) The studsail. 
(b) The capstan for weighing anchor. 
(c) The jointed mast. 
(d) The chain pump. 

This great Elizabethan realized the importance of 
securing a good class of man for the navy, and when 
raising the service pay he stated that the fleet “‘ should 
be served by respectable God-fearing men who could 
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shift for themselves, and keep themselves clean 
without vermin.” 

To safeguard their future he further laid down that 
every seaman should contribute a small part of his 
pay to a common fund, and that the money should be 
stored “in a strong chest with five locks to that 
purpose especially provided ” and used to assist those 
who “ by reason of hurts and maims received in the 
service, are driven into great poverty, extremity, and 
want.” 

This chest was kept at Chatham, and the funds 
which it provided became the nucleus of a later scheme 
under which Greenwich Naval Hospital was estab- 
lished in the reign of Charles IT. 

It was the Galleon which served the English fleet 
so well in the struggle with Spain, and its main 
characteristics were as follows : 


1. She could sail ‘closer to the wind’ and was 
handier than any ship afloat. 

2. She carried a very heavy armament. 

3. She sat low and snug in the water, thus decreasing 
the wind pressure on the hull, while the greater 
length and finer lines of the vessel gave her 
plenty of grip on the sea. 

4. She mounted her guns farther above the water- 
line than the earlier Tudor warships, and thus 
could open her portes without exposing the 
ship to risk of flooding. 


The approximate tonnage of the Elizabethan 
Galleon was between seven and eight hundred tons. 
She fired a broadside of more than three hundred 
pounds and carried great, billowing sails topped with 
flags and streamers... sali 
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The Foremast and Mainmast were ‘ square rigged ’ 
while the Mizen (z.e., the rear mast on a full-rigged 
ship) and Bonaventure carried ‘ Lateen’ sails (tri- 
angular sail on a long yard at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to mast). 

The helmsman controlled the leverage of the 
Tiller, which moved the Rudder, by means of the 
Whipstaff from the deck above, while the anchor 
was ‘ weighed’ by the winding of a cable round the 
Capstan. 

The Hull was built on Galley lines, and from bow 
to stern the vessel’s deck was divided into the Fore- 
castle, the Spar Deck in the waist of the ship, the 
Half Deck, the Quarter Deck, and the Poop. The 
Spar Deck was a light temporary structure made of 
scaffolding that was easy to erect or demolish, as 
occasion demanded. 

The heavy guns were mounted on the Orlop 
Decks. 

The ship carried a generous accommodation for the 
storage of food and drink, for English sailors were 
known to all the world as hearty eaters as well as 
fierce fighters. The Cdok Room was fitted with a 
brick-built chimney and hearth, on which stood the 
furnace. 

The Well was not a container for water but was 
rather the centre of the ship’s drainage system. The 
bilge stank horribly, and when the ship sprung a leak 
it was here that men pumped for their lives. 

The Powder Room, later called the Magazine, was 
always placed below the waterline where no red-hot 
shot was likely to reach it. The Fore Peak was where 
the Boatswain kept most of his stores concerned with 
the ‘ make up ’ of the ship. 


THE ROYAL NAVY SI 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AN ELIZABETHAN 


WARSHIP 
Rank Duties 
THE. CAPTAIN . In charge of H.M. ship. 

“A Sea Captain commanding in 
chief one of Her Majestie’s royal 
ships, hath as an enlarged a charge 
under his hand as any colonel on 

land.” 
THE LIEUTENANT  . Second in command of H.M. ship. 

“* A Lieutenant’s place at sea is as 
on shore; for in the Captain’s 
absence he is to command in chief.” 

THE MASTER . Navigation and the handling of the ship. 

THE MASTER-GUNNER Guns and gunnery. 

THE BOATSWAIN - . Punishments, long boat, ropes, rigging, 
anchors, cables, sails. 

THE COCKSWAIN . Ship’s barge or cock boat. 

THE PURSER ~ Accounts, and victualling. 

THE QUARTERMASTER. Steering, victuals, beer. 

THE SWABBER . Ship’s cleaning. 

THE MARINERS .~ . Able-bodied seamen. 

THE SAILORS . Elderly men employed for responsible 
but less active tasks. 

THE YOUNKERS . . Ordinary seamen. 

THE GROMMETS. . Intermediate ratings. 

THE BOYS 


As the Captain was a very important personage, he 
had a large cabin and in addition the use of the Upper 
Gun Room for the storage of his personal property 
(The Wardrobe). 

as the Ward Room, and has becoming the dining-room 
_ of the ship’s officers. 

F 


This department is now known 
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The Master had a very small cabin in the Poop 
while the Junior officers found rough accommodation 
in the Lower Gun Room. A crew of about two 
hundred seamen slung their hammocks on the Orlop 
Decks and in the Forecastle. 


TYPES OF ARTILLERY IN THE TUDOR PERIOD 


Heavy GUNS eee LIGHT bia CHAMBER GUNS 
(Muzzle Loaders) Seas GUNS Sage (Breech Loaders) 
Cannon? 42 lb. Saker 6 lb. Bases 
Demi-Cannon 30 lb. Minion 4 lb. Slings 
- Cannon Perrier 24 Ib. Falcon 3 Ib. Fowler 
Culverin 18 Ib. Falconet 
Demi-Culverin 9 |b. Robinet 


1 Not used in English ships. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TUDOR UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


The caterpillars of the Commonwealth who lick the 
sweat from the labourer’s brows. 


. Durinc the Tudor period England had to face her 
first serious national unemployment problem, and it 
is estimated that in Elizabethan days out of a total 
population of less than five million people there were 
more than ten thousand Vagabonds “‘ tramping the 
roads.” 

This situation had been brought about by : 


1. The Livery and Maintenance Laws of Henry 
VII, which had broken up the households 
of the great nobles after the Wars of the 
Roses, and thus thrown hundreds of 
Retainers, who knew no trade but fighting, 
out of work. 

2. The enclosures of arable land for sheep farm- 
ing, which had led to the replacement of 
many labourers by few shepherds, and 
had deprived the poor of valuable grazing- 
rights and facilities for cutting fodder and 
bedding. 

3. The decay of the Gilds, which had made 
themselves responsible for the welfare of 
their poorer members, had increased distress 


among artisans. 
83 
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4. The suppression of the monasteries, which 
had caused great hardship by the sudden 
withdrawal of long-established relief, and 
the dismissal of more than eight thousand 
lay servants. 

5. The taxation which Henry VIII had imposed 
to pay for his foreign wars. 


Great harm had been done during the Middle Ages 
through the indiscriminate charity of the monks, and 
by the reign of Henry VII a distinction had already 
been drawn between the Impotent Poor and the able- - 
bodied paupers who were known as Valiant or Sturdy 
Beggars. 

By a Poor Law Act of 1495, Impotent Poor were to 
be sent to the place of their birth and allowed to beg 
for Alms under Licence within a certain district. 

These ‘ deserving ’ poor were made ve from the 
following classes of unfortunates : 


1. The infirm, the crippled, the halt, the blind, and 
the lepers. 

2. Orphans. 

3. Wounded soldiers, shipwrecked sailors, and sick 
persons. 


By the regulations made during the reign of Henry 
VIII, the local authorities were instructed to maintain 
the impotent poor and appoint Overseers to administer 
the Relief. For the provision of funds for those who 
found themselves in “ unfained misery,” the curate 
of the parish was ordered “ to make (according to such 
talent as God hath given him) a goodlye and briefe 
exhortation to hys parishioners : moving and exciting 
them to remembre the poore people and the duetie of 
Christian charitie in relieving them which bee their 
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brethren in Christe, born in the same parish, and 
nedinge theire helpe.”’ 

_ The unlicensed beggars, who made no attempt to 
seek work, were a most serious menace to law and 
order, spreading terror in the countryside and disease 
in the towns; being described by a contemporary 
writer as “ the caterpillars of the commonwealth who 
lick the sweat from the labourer’s brows.” 


Extract from the Fourth Sermon made upon the Lordes 
Prayer by the Right Reverend father in God 
Maister Hugh Latymer. 1552 Anno. 


Scripture sayth: Qui peccat ex diablo est, Whosoeur 
sinneth is of the deuill, whiche is a very hard worde to 
bee spoken, of the Holy Ghost, and a fearefull word, 
able to withdraw us from sinne, if we had any feare of 
God in our hartes. Amongst these may bee numbred 
all slouthfull persons, which will not trauayle for theyr 
lyuinges, they do the will of the deuill. God byddeth 
us to gette our lyuing with labour ; they will not labour, 
but go rather about a begging, and spoyle the very poore 
and needy. Therefore such valiaunt beggars are theeues 
before God. Some of these valiaunt lubbars, when they 
came to my house I commoned with them, burthenyng 
them with the transgression of Gods lawes. Is not this 
a great labour (say they) to run from one towne to 
another to gette our meate ?- I thinke we labour as hard 
as other men doo. In such wise they go about to excuse 
their vnlawfull beggery and theefery: but such idle 
lubbars are much deceiued ; For they consider not that 
such labour is not allowed of God. 


There were by this time at least twenty-three 
_ different categories of Rogues, speaking a secret 
jargon known as Cant, and making vagabondage their 


ee 
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profession, and the absence of police led to a policy of 
savage Vagrancy Laws which remained in force until 
the nineteenth century. 

A law passed during the reign of Henry VIII gave 
instructions that an unlicensed beggar (man or woman) 
was to be taken to the nearest market “ there to be 
tyed to the end of a carte naked, and be beten with 
whyppes throughout the same market towne tyll his 
body be bloody by reason of suche whypping,”’ while 
an act passed in 1572 ordered them “ to be grievously 
whypped and burned through the gristle of the right 
ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about.” 

After undergoing such punishment the beggar was 
sent back to his birthplace and directed “‘ there to 
put hym self to laboure, lyke as a true man oweth 
to do.” 

The Stocks and the Pillory | now came into common 
and constant use, offenders’ ears were nailed to the 
pillories and then sliced off, noses were cut, and hands 
chopped off at the wrist, the bleeding being stopped 
by a red-hot iron clapped on the naked wound. 


TYPES OF ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


RUFFLERS .  .  . Sturdy vagabonds who begged from 
the strong and robbed the weak. 
UpricGHT MEN ._ . Vagabonds who were strong enough 


to be rulers among their fellows. 
HOOKERS or ANGLERS . Thieves who stole clothing out of 
windows by means of a hooked 
stick. | 
Rogues. .  .  . Ordinary vagabonds. 
1 A board with three holes in it mounted on a post. Through these the 


offender’s head and hands were thrust, and there he was fastened, exposed 
to the jeers and brickbats of the populace. 
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WILD ROGUES 


. Rogues born on the road to vagabond 


parents. 


PRYGGERS OF PRANCERS Horse stealers. 


PALLIARDS 
ABRAHAM MEN 


COUNTERFEIT CRANKS . 


. Beggars who exhibited artificial sores. 
. Feigners of madness. 
FRESHWATER MARINERS 


Vagabonds who pretended to be ship- 
wrecked sailors. 

Beggars who pretended to have the 
‘ falling ’ sickness. 


DUMMERARS . . Sham deaf-mutes. 

SWADDERS . Tinkers who used their trade as a 
cloak for thieving. 

SWIGMEN . Pedlars. 

WHIP JACKS . . Robbers of fair booths. 

PRYGMEN . Poultry stealers. 

PATRICOES . Hedge Priests. 

DEMAUNDERS FOR 

GLYMMAR . . Men or women begging for pre- 

tended loss by fire. 

CLAPPENDOGENS . Fake cripples. — 


BAWDY BASKETS . 


. Female pedlars. 


Morts . Women of bad reputation. 
DOXIES . . Female companions of rogues. 
DELLS . Girl rogues. 


KYNCHIN CAES 


KYNCHIN MorTs . 
LULLABY CHEATS . 


. Young boy rogues. 
. Young girl rogues. 
. Infants. 


Punishments for Rogues caught in unlicensed 
begging and poaching were awarded as follows : 


Ist Offence. A whipping. 

2nd Offence. A scourging. Pilloried and the loss 
of one ear. 

3rd Offence. A scourging. Pilloried and the loss 


of another ear. 


Further offences might be punished by banding with 
a red-hot iron or by being sold into slavery abroad. 
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As men kept their money in cash during these times, 
housebreaking brought ruin to the sufferer and was 
punishable by death on the gallows. 

By the Elizabethan Poor Law (1601) the provision 
of relief was made the duty of the Parish, and the 
Justices of the Peace were the officials responsible for 
its enforcement. 


THE ELIZABETHAN POOR LAW 


1. The collection of funds to provide relief for the 
impotent poor, and the provision of work for the 
valiant beggar to be made compulsory. 

2. The formation of a register in each parish of : 


(a) All inhabitants. 
(6) All impotent poor. 


3. The appointment of two persons in each parish 
as Collectors of Charitable Alms. 

4. Those persons who refused to subscribe to 
receive “ gentle exhortation ” by Parsons and Bishops, 
and if still obdurate to be put in gaol. 

5. Any parish with more poor than it could relieve 
to obtain permission to issue licenses for beggars to 
travel in search of relief elsewhere. 

6. Justices of the Peace to erect : 


(a) Houses of Correction (Bridewells)—for able- 
bodied paupers. 
(0) Houses of Refuge (Alms Houses)—for 
impotent poor. 
7. Parishes with few poor to help their ill-provided 
neighbours. 
8. The Institution of a Poor Rate, which was to 
become the basis of all local taxation, 
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THE BEGGAR’S CHORUS 


From the comedy A foviall Crew, presented in Drury Lane by 
Richard Brome (1641) 


‘THERE was a jovial Beggar 

he had a wooden Leg ; 

Lame from his cradle, 

and forced for to Beg : 

And a Begging we will go, 
we'll go, we’ll go 

And a Begging we will go. 


A Bag for my Oat-meal— 
another for my Salt 

A little pair of Crutches 
to see how I can Halt 
And a Begging, etc. 


A Bag for my Bread, 
another for my Cheese, 

A little dog to follow me, 
to gather what I leese : 
And a Begging, etc. 


A Bag for my Wheat, 
another for my Rye, 

A little Bottle by my side 
to drink when I’m dry : 
And a Begging, etc. 


Seven years I served, 
my old Master Wild ; 
Seven years I begged 
whilst I was but a child ; 
And a Begging, etc. 


I had the pretty knack 

for to wheedle and to cry ; 
By young and by old, 
Much pitied e’er was I. 
And a Begging, etc. 


Fatherless and Motherless 
still was my Complaint, 
And none that ever saw me, 
but took me for a saint : 
And a Begging, etc. 


I begg’d for my Master, 
and got him store of Pelf ; 
But Jove now be praised, 
I now beg for my self ; 
And a Begging, etc. 


Within a hollow Tree 

I live, and pay no Rent ; 
Providence provides for me, 
and I am well content, 

And a Begging, etc. 


Of all Occupations 

a Beggar lives the best, 

For when he is a weary, 
he’ll lie him down and rest : 
And a Begging, etc. 


I fear no Plots against me, 

but live in open Cell ; 

Why who wou’d be a King 

when a Beggar lives so well ? 

And a Begging we will go, we’ll go, we’ll go, 
And a Begging we will go. 
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9. The forfeiture of the goods of “‘ men of froward 
and wilful mind ” who did not pay their rates. 

10. All able-bodied vagrants to be sent to their 
parishes whipped and placed in the Bridewell. 

II. Justices of the Peace to provide a common 
stock of hemp, iron, wool, and flax for the unemployed 
to work for sale. 

12. The children of vagabonds to be taken from 
their parents and apprenticed to agriculture or some 
trade. 

13. Justices of the Peace to appoint Overseers of 
the Poor. 

14. Disabled soldiers and sailors to be supported 
by the parishes of their birth or residence.? 

15. The duty of relief to fall on the next of kin 
before it came ‘ on the parish.’ 


1 Any person who had lived for forty days in a parish was considered 
to have acquired ‘ settlement.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


It was the poets who first conceived the greatness of 
England’s destinies and delivered the doctrine that was 
to inspire her. They were adventurers, to a man, and 
they enjoyed a freedom unknown to their successors. 
The language was as free to them as the seas of the world, 
and like the seas, it was uncharted, with no lighthouses, 
and few pilots. They subdued it to their purposes, and 
made it the servant of their magnanimous ideas. 

Sir W. RALEIGH (1916) 


THE WRITERS 


THE greatest glory of the Elizabethan era was the 
outburst of literature which it produced, and the 
development of English drama and poetry, which 
reached its peak in the unsurpassed triumphs of the 
immortal genius and vitality of William Shakespeare. 

This was brought about by the following conditions : 


1. ‘‘ England was alive and energetic, confident 
of its powers, and filled with thought and 
feeling.” 

2. Self-expression and self-reliance were the key- 
note of the age, while at the same time 
Englishmen were receptive of new ideas. 

3. The introduction of printing had enabled 
writers to appeal to a wider audience; the 
increase in population, the growth of a 
wealthy nobility, and a vigorous and leisured 


middle class had provided that audience. 
gr 
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4. The production of literature had been en- 
couraged by the success of English states- 
men, explorers, and adventurers which had 
filled the people with a spirit of intense 
patriotism and an ardent belief in England 

and in all things English. 


English Drama grew out of the medieval Mistery 
and Miracle plays. Ralph Royster Doyster, written 
by a schoolmaster Nicholas Udall for a performance 
at Eton College in 1553, was the first English comedy, 
while Thomas Sackville and Thomas Norton com- 
bined to write Gorboduc, the first English tragedy. 

The main characteristics of English drama which 
were to develop from these early beginnings were : 


1. Riotous energy, vast imagination, and immense 
daring. 

2. Toleration (z.e., recognition of the right of 
private judgment). 

3. Fervent patriotism. 


The greatest dramatist to precede Shakespeare was 
Christopher Marlowe (1564-93). Known to _ his 
fellows as “‘ The Muse’s Darling,” he had been 
educated at King’s School, Canterbury, and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, where he had obtained 
his M.A. degree. 

In 1587, “a boy in years, a man in genius, a god in 
ambition,” ' he came to London, joined a group of 
young poets known as the “ University Wits,” and 
won an instant and sensational success as the author 
of the first really great English tragedy Tamburlaine 
the Great. 


1 Swinburne. 
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Combining the pleasures of debauchery with the 
thrills of secret-service work, he yet found time to 
become the originator of what is known as the “ mighty 
line ” (z.e., the use of a lofty and polished blank verse 
in English drama), and followed up his first play with 
The Tragical History of Dr Faustus, The Few of Malta, 
and Edward II. He was engaged in composing a 
poem entitled Hero and Leander when he was killed 
in a quarrel at the early age of thirty, thus emulating 

_the fate of his own hero in Dr Faustus, of whom he 
said : 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 

And burnéd is Apollo’s laurel bough. 

Ben Jonson (1573-1637), who outlived his friend 
William Shakespeare by twenty-one years, wrote 
‘comedies and tragedies which abound in classical 
learning, and during the later part of his life, with the 
assistance of the Renaissance architect, Inigo Jones 
(1573-1652), he produced Court Masques (spectacular 
and artistic amateur dramatic entertainments, into 
which pageantry, masked dancing, music, and dialogue 
were introduced) of considerable merit. 

Educated at Westminster School, trained as a 
bricklayer, after serving as a soldier in the Low 
~ Countries Ben Jonson joined a dramatic company 
known as ‘The Admiral’s’ in 1592. During the reign 
of James I he was created Master of Revels, and was 
the undoubted leader of the literary men of his time, 
fully earning the epitaph ‘“‘O Rare Ben Jonson,” 
inscribed on his tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

His best comedies were Every Man in his Humour, 
Volpone the Fox, The Alchemist, and The Silent 
Woman, while his great tragedies were Sejanus and 
- Catiline. Ben Jonson’s song Drink to me only with 
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thine Eyes is still of world-wide popularity and ac- 
claimed as one of the most beautiful lyrics in the 
English language. 

Francis Beaumont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher 
(1579-1625) worked and lived together as inseparable 
friends until death broke the partnership. The plays 
of these men were very popular in their own day, and 
their most notable productions were the tragedies 
Philaster, The Maid’s Tragedy, and the comedy The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. Historical research has 
established that Fletcher and Shakespeare collaborated 
to write the plays The Two Noble Kinsmen and 
Henry VIII. 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) is the outstanding 
poet and dramatist in the literature of the world, and 
has been described by Dryden as “ The man who of 
all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul.” Although 
one of England’s greatest men, so astonishingly few 
facts are known about his life that some historians 
have tried to suggest that his plays could not have 
been written by a man of such humble origin and 
education. | 

The answer to this theory, however, lies in the 
tribute paid to Shakespeare (after death) by Ben 
Jonson, who said: “‘I loved the man, and do honour 
him, on the side of Idolatry, as much as any,” and 
who himself prefaced the First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
works “To the memory of my beloved, the Author, 
Mr William Shakespeare : and what he hath left.us.” 

William Shakespeare was born in Stratford-on-Avon, 
in the county of Warwickshire, during the month of 
April, 1564. He was the third child of Alderman 
John Shakespeare and his wife Mary Arden, a lady 
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of good birth. As a boy it is assumed that he attended 
the King Edward VI Grammar School in his home town, 
and it is known that at the very early age of eighteen 
he married Anne Hathaway of the neighbouring village 
of Shottery, who was eight years older than himself. 
Three or four years after his marriage, when he was 
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the father of one son and two daughters, Shakespeare 
went to London, where soon after he joined the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company of actors, later to be known 
as ‘ The King’s Men,’ formed by Richard Burbage. 

He played a small part in Ben Jonson’s Every Man 
in his Humour, and in 1593 and 1594 he published his 
earlier poems Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, which 
he dedicated to his patron Henry Wriothesley, the 
third Earl of Southampton. ' 
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By 1594 his first authentic play was written under 
the title of Love’s Labour’s Lost, and from then on until 
1611 there appeared some thirty wonderful tragedies, 
comedies, and histories, which are now attributed to 
his pen. 

The year 1597 found him wealthy enough to assist 
his debt-stricken father to claim the right to bear a 
coat-of-arms, to become a Sharer (i.e., shareholder) 
in the Globe and Blackfriars’ theatres, and to purchase 
New Place, the finest house in Stratford. 


On SHAKESPEARE 


To the memory of my beloved, the Author, 
Mr William Shakespeare : and what he hath left us 


. . . Soul of the age ! 
The applause ! delight ! the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakespeare, rise ; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to make thee a room: 
Thou art a monument, without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses ; 
I mean with great, but disproportioned Muses, 
For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 
_ I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 
And tell, how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line, 
And though thou hadst small Latin, and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I would not seek 
- For names ; but call forth thundering A‘schylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 
Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova ! dead, 
To life again, to hear thy buskin ? tread, 


78 1 Seneca. 2 Boot worn by actors in Tragedy. 
G ‘ 
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And shake a stage: or, when thy socks 1 were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 
To whom all scenes 2 of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time ! 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm ! 
Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines ! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 


BEN JONSON 


Several of Shakespeare’s plays were undoubtedly 
honoured by a command performance before Queen 
Elizabeth, and it is believed that his famous comedy 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream was written as a tribute 
to her. Even James I, one of England’s most con- 
temptible monarchs, gains as much lustre from the 
patronage and support which he extended to William 
Shakespeare as he does black shame for his treatment 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. ; 

In the year 1609 one hundred and fifty-four sonnets 
with their “‘ steady soaring music” were published, 
and in 1611 Shakespeare sold his interest in the 
London playhouses and retired to Stratford to lead 
the quiet and dignified life of a country gentleman of 
the Elizabethan age. His last completed play which, 
despite its title, indicates the tranquillity which he had 
attained is thought to have been The Tempest. It 
is doubtful if William Shakespeare himself ever 
realized his genius or the everlasting greatness of his 


1 Shoes worn in comedy. * Stages. 
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_ achievements, for he made no attempt to preserve 
or publish the manuscripts of his plays. He died on 
April 23, 1616 and was buried in Holy Trinity, the 
parish church of Stratford-on-Avon. 

The first collections of his Works was compiled by 
two of his fellow actors and sharers, John Heminge 
and Henry Condell, in 1623, and the first editions of 
The Works of William Shakespeare are regarded as 
national treasures and are preserved in such places as 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford University and the 
British Museum. 

Stratford-on-Avon has now become a place of 
pilgrimage for men of letters throughout the English- 
speaking world, and the memory of William Shake- 
speare is honoured there on St George’s Day by the 
ceremonial flying of flags of all civilized nations. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE GREATEST PLAYS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


COMEDIES ‘TRAGEDIES HISTORIES 
The Merchant of Venice Romeo and Fuliet | Fulius Cesar 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream | Macbeth Richard III 
As You Like It Hamlet Henry IV 
The Winter’s Tale King Lear Henry V 
Twelfth Night Othello Cortolanus 
The Tempest Antony and Cleopatra 


THE PLAYHOUSE 


The design for the Elizabethan Playhouse was 
evolved from the yard of the medieval tavern in 
which, previous to the construction of The Theater 


at Shoreditch in 1576, most dramatic performances 
had taken place. _ ike ra, 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA IOI 


Built of stone or wood, and either round like The 
Globe or rectangular like the Fortune, the centre of 
the building was always open to the sky, the stage only 


HOUSE ENSIGN 
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THE PLAN OF AN ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE 


being part covered by a shelter known as the Shadow, 
which was supported by four pilasters. 

The trestle stage (Scaffold) was set up on one side 
of the central arena, and in front of it lay the Pit, in 
which those who could only afford the price of 

admission (Groundlings) stood seatless and exposed 
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to the vagaries of sun and rain throughout the perform- 
ance of the play. 

This area was surrounded by three tiers of Galleries 
sheltered by a narrow porch roof of tiles or thatch 
which projected inward from the encircling walls. 
The lowest of these tiers was divided into compart- 
ments called Rooms. 

The most coveted seats in the building seem to 
have been in the gallery behind the stage. This 
private box was known as the Lord’s Room, from 
which the view of the performance must have been 
very inadequate. 

To the immediate rear of the stage stood a wooden 
tower from the top of which a trumpeter announced 
the opening of the entertainment by sounding three 
blasts on his instrument, and on which a House 
Ensign was flown to indicate that a performance was 
about to be held. 

The scaffold itself was divided into three parts ; 
the Apron Stage which jutted out into the Pit, a Back 
Stage which was screened off by curtains called the 
Traverse, and an Upper Stage on the gallery im- 
mediately above the Back Stage. 

This gallery could be used to represent the balcony 
of an upper chamber, the battlement of a castle wall, 
or any scene described as ‘above’ in the stage 
directions. 

The Back Stage was used for ‘ discovering’ an 
Inner Scene, and sometimes a trap was installed in 
the floor of the Upper Stage which enabled characters 
to precipitate themselves with dramatic effect on to 
the stage below. 

Dressing (Tiring) Rooms for the actors were 
situated to left, right, and centre of the Back Stage. 
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The Scaffold was occasionally dismantled when the 
playhouse was required for bull- or bear-baiting 
exhibitions, and the resulting assortment of stenches 
was a frequent source of complaint among playgoers. 

The Scaffold was flanked on either side by stair- 
cases which led to the Gallery and Upper Stage. 

Although the Elizabethan stage did not demand 
elaborate scenery, its use of Properties was quite 
extensive, and costumes, although seldom of the 
correct period, were fine and costly, cloaks in 
particular being used to indicate wealth and substance. 

When an orchestra was required it took its place 
on the Gallery of the Upper Stage. 

During performances Gallants (wealthy men of 
fashion) were permitted to perch themselves on stools 
-on either side of the Scaffold from which they were 
able to show off their fashionable attire, block the 
view of the performance, and infuriate the humbler 
onlookers in the Pit by throwing nuts at them. 

Spectators in the Galleries came well supplied with 
food, drink, and cards, with which to beguile the 
time during the intervals. Ladies who attended a 
Playhouse wore masks (Vizards) behind which they 
were able to hide their blushes at any embarrassing 

~ remarks which might be made either by the performers 
or audience. 

There were no actresses in the Elizabethan theatre 
and female parts were played by youths with treble 
or falsetto voices. Performances commenced early 
in the afternoon and the admission-money was 
collected by the official doorkeeper, who was known as 
the Gatherer. The play was opened by an actor clad 
in a long, black velvet cloak, reciting the Prologue, 

-and was concluded by an Epilogue, which was not 


va 
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infrequently followed by a display of singing, dancing, 
or clowning. The entire entertainment closed im- 
pressively with ‘‘ A Prayer for the Queen’s Majesty.” 

The most distinguished actors of the Elizabethan 
stage were Edward Alleyn (the founder of Dulwich 
College) and Richard Burbage, who was Shakespeare’s 
actor-manager ; while Tarleton (Queen Elizabeth’s 
jester) won wide popularity in comic parts. 


EAR A LT 


CHAPTER I 
ENGLAND VERSUS FRANCE 


Woe is me; mighty men and treasure of the realm will 
most miserably disappear about this business. And 
in truth the grievous taxation of the people to this end 
being unbearable, accompanied with murmurs and with 
smothered curses among them from hatred of the burden, 
I pray that my supreme master become not in the end a 
partaker of the sword in the wrath of the Lord. 


THE treaty of Brétigny in 1360 although termed “‘ The 
Great Peace” had proved little but an uneasy truce 
in the enmity between England and France, but the 
weak position of Henry IV in England and the out- 
break of civil war, to which the madness of the French 
king, Charles VI, had given rise, had been sufficient 
to discourage either country from renewing serious 


~ hostilities. 


The struggle between the followers of John, Duke 
of Burgundy, and Louis, Duke of Orléans, to secure 
the regency of France was to give Henry V the 
opportunity, not only for renewing the Hundred 
Years’ War, but of achieving military successes which 
would otherwise have been impossible. In general 
the Burgundians were supported by the eastern 
and northern provinces, whilst the Orléanists (or 
_ Armagnacs) claimed the western and southern. 
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REASONS FOR HENRY V’S WAR POLICY 


1. His desire to distract people’s attention from 
internal plots against the House of Lancaster, and 
to employ his barons abroad. 

2. His personal desire to gain popularity through 
conquest. 

3. His love of war and adventure, his ambition 
to become “the most Christian Champion of the 
Church,” and his dream of establishing a United 
Christendom which would defeat the Ottoman Turks 
in Eastern Europe and recover Jerusalem. 


Although the king’s action in embarking on an 
unjustifiable war of patriotic adventure brought forty 
years of misery to France, exhaustion to England, 
and disaster to the House of Lancaster, the English 
people were ready to give it their support, while the 
Church, anxious to distract the public mind from the 
teachings of the Lollards, was willing to pay for it. 

Telling his ministers that ‘“‘ God had called him to 
unite once again the lilies of France with the leopards 
of England,” Henry V declared war in August 1415, 
and led an expeditionary force of about ten thousand 
men to the Chef de Caux ! at the mouth of the river 
Seine. After a siege of five weeks, during which his 
men suffered heavily from an outbreak of dysentery, 
the English gained the key to Normandy by capturing 
the town of Harfleur (September 22), and, leaving 
a small garrison behind, Henry, with a depleted force 
of about four thousand archers and one thousand 


men-at-arms, ‘‘ weak with want of victuals,” set out — 


along the coast in a foolhardy attempt to reach Calais. 


1 Where Harfleur now stands. 
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After passing Amiens on October 14, and turning 
further inland to cross the river Somme at Péronne, 
the English were confronted with a French army of 
thirty thousand men under the command of the 
Constable John d’Albret, at the village of Agincourt, 
on St Crispin’s Day (October 25, 1415). 


To Calais i 


seess English archers 


RS fnglish men-at-arms. 
CAMP WME S-ench on foot [dl French on horse 


“41,1 Three bodies of dismounted men-at-arm 
2,2 Archers 

3,3 Twobodies of mounted men 

4,5,6 Three bodies of dismounted men-at-arms| 


THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT (1415) 


Having selected his position in a defile between 
two woods, Henry, who had dismounted his knights, 
placed: his small force with considerable skill in three 
small bodies, each flanked by two wings of archers 
whose bowmen were protected by a line of six-foot 
wooden stakes. The French on the other hand, 
ignoring the lessons of Crécy and Poitiers and forsaking 
the advantage of their vastly superior numbers, drew 
up their troops in three divisions one behind the other. 
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After a rainy night the French chivalry, spurning 
their archers and men-at-arms, advanced to the 
attack, and the English archers received them with 
cries of “Haro! Haro! St George for merry 
England ! ” and a shower of deadly arrows. 

The solid armour and weighty weapons of the 
French, which sometimes made it necessary for them 
to be lifted on to the backs of their horses by means of 
pulleys, hampered their attack on muddy ground, 
and prevented their escape when unhorsed, while 
their wounded and stampeding chargers threw the 
rear lines into complete confusion. 

With the ground turned into a morass, the front 
ranks of the French horsemen fell under a steady hail 
of English arrows, while those behind were pushed 
forward by weight of numbers into the churning mass 
of men and horses. 

At this juncture the English charged with their 
maces and bill-hooks, and after two or three hours of 
hard fighting the flower of France, consisting of 
ninety barons, seven counts, and between seven and 
eight thousand men-at-arms, lay dead on the battle- 
field. Three dukes and fifteen hundred knights fell 
prisoners to the English, who had lost but one duke, 
one earl, thirteen men-at-arms, and a hundred archers. 

After he had returned to an England rejoicing in a 
““ great victory: glory to God in the highest,”’ Henry, 
following a policy of “ reconstructing in Normandy 
another England,” went back to France in 1417, and 
in a well-planned campaign captured the towns of 
Caen, Bayeux, and Lisieux. . 

In 1418 the English laid siege to Rouen, the second 
city of France, where for a desperate winter the 
unfortunate inhabitants were reduced to existing on 
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a diet of “ doggys, cattys, mysse, hors, and rattys,” 
only to capitulate in January 1419. 

In July of that year Pontoise was seized, and in 
September Philip of Burgundy, as a result of the 
treacherous murder of his father, Duke John, by the 
Orl€anists, allied himself to the English by a treaty 
which was to last for sixteen years. 

The road to Paris was now open to the English, 
and by the Peace of Troyes (1420) Henry became 
Regent of France and married Catherine, the daughter 
of Charles VI, while the unfortunate Dauphin Charles 
was expressly excluded from his right of succession. 

In 1421 Henry made a third expedition to France, 
but after capturing Meaux, the principal Orléanist 
stronghold in Northern France, he died of dysentery 
on August 31, 1422, leaving a young son of nine 
months to become king of England and France as 
Henry VI. 

King Henry V finds his place in English history as 
a great general in the field, and his enemies paid just 
tribute to the quality of his character in the words, 
“sombre de bouche, véritable en paroles, haut et 
enlevé en courage.’ 

In spite of the obvious impossibility of ea’ S 
foreign policy, his military genius brought inspiration 
to Englishmen, which was to find its fullest expression 
in the tributes later to come from the pen of William 
Shakespeare. 


_ With the death of Henry V, his brother, the Duke 


of Bedford, became Regent of France, and this able, 
energetic, and hard-working man continued the 


thankless task of maintaining the English grip on 


— 


French territory. 
After defeating the supporters of the. Dauphin at 
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the battles of Crevant (1423) and Verneuil (1424), 
Bedford laid siege to Orléans, the city which barred 
the way to the southern half of France. 

It was at-this point in the conflict that there appeared 
on the scene one of the strangest, most inspired, and 
most moving characters in European history. 

Jeanne D’Arc, later to be known as La Pucelle or 
“The Maid of God,” was born at the village of 
Domremy, on the borders of Lorraine, about the year 
1412. 

When she was sixteen years of age she began 
hearing heavenly ‘ voices’ which she attributed to 
St Catherine and St Michael, who directed her for 
“la grande pitié qu’il y avait au royaume de France ” 
to drive out the English invader, and have the Dauphin 
crowned king of France. 

In February 1429 she obeyed the call and succeeded 
in persuading Robert de Baudricourt, captain of 
Vaucouleurs, to furnish her with a horse and escort, 
and, clad in man’s clothing, she set out for the 
Dauphin’s headquarters at Chinon, on the river Loire. 

Charles the Dauphin (eldest surviving son of the 
late king of France), was no hero to deserve the 
devotion and honour paid to him by the Maid. 
He lacked initiative, hated battlefields, inherited the 
weak mind of his father, and enjoyed ease and luxury. 
The best that can be said of him by his most ardent 
supporters was that he was “a handsome prince, 
well-languaged, and full of pity for the poor, with a 
very sincere piety.” Such faith, simplicity, and 
confidence as this inspired peasant-girl possessed 
was, however, sufficient to persuade her prince, after 
her religious claims had been examined, to provide 
her with a horse and a suit of white armour and to 
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_allow her to accompany the troops who were to 
march to the relief of Orléans. 

Backed by the admiration of the French soldiers 
for her modesty, bravery, courage, and spirit, she 
broke through the English positions round the city, 
headed by an advance guard of priests singing the 
Vem Creator, and joined forces with the besieged 
general, Charles Dunois. 

Carrying her white linen banner, which was em- 
broidered with the figure of Christ holding the round 
world in His hands, with an adoring angel on either 
side and the inscription Jesus Maria below, the Maid 
was received by the hard-pressed defenders of the 
city “as if they had seen God descending among 
them.” | 

Leading an attack in person against the English 
fortification Les Tourelles, Jeanne established herself 
as an incomparable leader of men, and in less than a ~ 
week, with the withdrawal of the English army from 
Orléans, a girl of seventeen years had accomplished a 
feat which had baffled the best soldiers of France for 
seven months. 


Completing the discomforture of the English by 

_ defeating them at the battle of Patay, Jeanne and 

Dunois might perhaps have taken Paris without a 

fight, but obedient to the commands of her ‘ voices,’ 

the Maid persuaded the reluctant Dauphin to march 

his army to Rheims. Here he was crowned king as 
Charles VII, on July 17, 1429. 

Throughout the consecration Jeanne stood by the 
king’s side, and at the close of the ceremony, while 
kneeling at his feet, addressed him thus: “ Gentle 

_ King, now is fulfilled the will of God, that I should 
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THE PROCLAMATION OF JOAN OF ARC 
Fesus Maria 


King of England, and you Duke of Bedford, calling 
yourself Regent of France, you William de la Pole, 
John, Lord of Talbot, and you Thomas, Lord of Scales, 
who call yourselves lieutenants of the said Bedford, 
listen to the King of Heaven : 

Give back to the Maid who is here sent on the part 
of God, the King of Heaven, the keys of all the good 
towns which you have taken by violence in His France. 
She is sent on the part of God to redeem the royal rights. 
She is ready to make peace if you will hear reason and 
be just towards France and pay for what you have taken. 
And you archers, brothers-in-arms, gentles, and others who 
are before the town of Orléans, go in peace on the part 
of God ; if you do not do so, you will soon have news of 
the Maid who will see you shortly to your great damage. 

King of England, if you do not this, I am captain in 
this war, and in whatsoever place in France I find your 
people I will make them go away. I am sent here on 
the part of God the King of Heaven to push you all 
forth of France. If you obey I will be merciful. And 
be not strong in your own opinion, for you do not hold 
the kingdom from God the Son of the Holy Mary, but 
it is held by Charles, the true heir, for God, the King 
of Heaven so wills, and it is revealed by the Maid, who 
shall enter Paris in good company. If you will not 
believe this news on the part of God and the Maid, in 
whatever place you may find yourselves we shall make 
our way there, and make so great a commotion as has 
not been in France for a thousand years, if you will not 
hear reason. And believe this, that the King of Heaven 
will send more strength to the Maid than you can bring 
against her in all your assaults, to her and to her good 
men-at-arms. You, Duke of Bedford, the Maid prays 
and requests you to destroy no more. 
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If you act according to reason you may still come in 
her company where the French shall do the greatest 
work that has ever been done for Christianity. 

Answer then if you will still continue against the city 
of Orléans. If you do so you will soon recall it to your- 
self by great misfortunes. 

Written the Saturday of Holy Week, 1429. 


raise the siege of Orléans and bring you to the city of 

‘Rheims to receive the holy coronation, to show that 
you are indeed the king, and the pearl lord of the 
realm of France.” 

Having accomplished her mission, the Maid was 
anxious to return home, but her presence with the 
French army was too heartening for them, and too 
shattering to the morale of the English for her services 
to be spared. 

She was present at the unsuccessful siege of Paris 
in September, but was captured soon after while 
leading a sortie against the Burgundian forces at 
Compiegne. 

_ Sold to the English by Philip of Burgundy for a sum 
equivalent to ten thousand pounds, Jeanne was taken 
to Rouen to face the charge of being a heretic, 
blasphemer, sorceress, and idolater. 

It was inevitable that such a forceful personality, 
which had achieved such astounding successes, should 
have aroused envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, 
both among her so-called friends as well as among 
her foes, who were quite openly determined to get 
rid of her. It is, however, to the eternal shame of 
King Charles and his Ministers that no attempt was 
made to rescue or ransom the Maid, while the 
H 
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behaviour of Burgundians, English, and the French 
clergy alike, was both cruel and contemptible. 

After undergoing revolting prison conditions, Jeanne 
had to face a protracted trial conducted under the 
presidency of Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. 
Bravely defending herself against the suggestion that 
her ‘ voices ? came not from God but from the Devil, 
she was nevertheless condemned to death and “‘ cruelly 
and horribly burnt and suffocated by fire” in the 
Rouen market place on May 30, 1431. 


THE INDICTMENT OF JEANNE D’ARC 


Jeanne, qui s’est fait nommer la pucelle, la menter- 

esse pernicieuse, abuseresse du peuple, devineresse 

superstitieuse, blasphemeresse de Dieu presomptuese, 

malcreante de la foi de Jesus Christ, vanteresse 

idolatre, cruelle disolue invocatrice de diables, apostate 
schismatique et heretique.! 


It took the Catholic Church nearly five hundred 
years to realize that a saint had been destroyed, and 
Jeanne D’Arc was canonized only in 1919, but the 
ordinary people of France had loved her, and she had 
given the French soldier renewed confidence in his 
ability to defeat the invader. 

The national movement started by the Maid con- 
tinued to flourish in spite of her martyrdom. In 
November 1432 the Burgundian alliance began to 
break down and an active French resistance movement - 
started to develop, while the death of the Duke of 


? Jeanne, who acquired the name “The Maiden,” the pernicious liar, 
deceiver of the people, superstitious diviner, presumptuous blasphemer of 
God, unbeliever in the faith of Jesus Christ, idolatrous boaster, cruel, 
dissolute invoker of devils, schismatic and heretical apostate. 
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Bedford in 1435 and the increasing rivalry between 
the Lancastrian and Yorkist parties in England made 
the ultimate dismissal of English troops from French 
soil inevitable. Between 1435 and 1453 the French 
steadily drove out the English from their territories, 
Paris being retaken in 1436. 

With the recapture of Rouen and the success of the 
_ French artillery at the battle of Formigny (1450), 
Normandy fell to Dunois, and the year 1451 saw the 
English-expelled from Guienne with the surrender 
of Bordeaux and Bayonne, so that only the port of 
Calais and the Channel Islands remained as England’s 
possessions. 


GHAP TER Lt 
LANCASTRIAN VERSUS YORKIST 
The realm of England was out of all._good governance. 


THE deposition of Richard II in 1399 had been no 
less than a constitutional revolution, and the election 
of Henry IV, the son of John of Gaunt and his first 
wife, Blanche of Lancaster, to the throne was the 
commencement of a sixty years’ experiment in parlia- 
mentary government, which, although premature, 
was not to be equalled in English history until the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

The failure of the Lancastrian kings was largely 
due to their continuation of the Angevin policy of 
bestowing earldoms on their sons and marrying them 
to the heiresses of noble families in order to increase 
their power and possessions. Instead of giving 
loyalty and support, these barons used their influence 
not only to oppose the king, but to contend for the 
crown itself. 

Both Henry IV and Henry V were faced by baronial 
revolts, but, with the help of the Church and Parlia- 
ment, were able to distract attention from the 
weaknesses of their positions. 

When, however, the destinies of England fell into 
the hands of the infant King Henry VI the gloomy 
forebodings of the chronicler, “‘ Woe to the land when 
the king is a child,” were amply fulfilled, and a deadly 
rivalry for the control of the government sprang up 
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between the supporters of the Houses of Lancaster 
and York respectively. 

The former based claims on their descent from 
John of Gaunt, the third son of Edward III, while 
the latter traced theirs from the union between the 
families of Lionel, Duke of Clarence (second son of 
Edward III), and Edmund, Duke of York (fourth son 
of Edward III). 

With the madness of his French grandfather 
(Charles VI) in his veins, the handicap of a domineer- 
ing French wife (Margaret, daughter of René, Duke 
of Anjou), and a temperament more suited to a cloister 
than a royal court, Henry VI, even when he came of 
age, did nothing to ease the quarrels between his 
“overmighty ’ subjects. 

The English evacuation of France, and the mis- 
management of affairs at home, lowered the prestige 
of the King’s Lancastrian advisers, and when in 1453 
Henry became temporarily insane his cousin Richard, 
Duke of York and heir to the throne, was made 
Protector by Parliament, while at the same time the 
rights of any son that Henry might have were carefully 
safeguarded. | 

The birth of Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
recovery of Henry resulted in the dismissal of York, 
and a violent quarrel broke out between his supporters 
and those of the Lancastrian leaders, the chief of 
whom were Queen Margaret and Edmund Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset. 

Taking the badge of the ‘ White Rose,’ and supported 
by the Earl of Warwick and the powerful Neville 
family, the Yorkists began a civil war against the 
Lancastrians, who had adopted the ‘ Red Rose’ as 
their emblem. 
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The forces on both sides were recruited from 
professional ex-soldiers of the Hundred Years War, 
known as Retainers, who wore the Livery of their 
respective Lords, and who had pledged themselves to 
wage “‘ private war ’ on their behalf. 

Although the conduct of the hostilities were of a 
cruel nature, ordinary people took little part in the 
struggle. The Yorkists found such support as they 
could muster for their cause in London, the South, 
and the Midlands, while Lancastrian sympathizers 
_ were strongest in the North, the West, and Wales. 

Hostilities opened with the First Battle of St Albans 
(1455), in which Somerset was killed and the Yorkists 
victorious. The king then had another attack of in- 
sanity and the Duke of York was again made Protector. 

In 1459, however, fighting was renewed by the 
warlike Margaret, and again the Lancastrians were 
defeated at Bloreheath, on the borders of Shropshire 
and Staffordshire. A fresh Lancastrian army was 
then raised, and at Ludlow, on the Teme, the Yorkists 
were seized with panic and Richard fled to Ireland 
while Warwick took refuge in Calais. 

In July 1460 Warwick returned to England and 
defeated the Lancastrians at Northampton, capturing 
- the King. Parliament then named the Duke of York 
Protector for the third time and, ignoring Prince 
Edward of Wales, recognized him as heir to the 
throne. 

By now a Lancastrian army had gathered in the 
north, and the Yorkists were defeated at Wakefield, 


Richard of York himself being slain. 
Following up this victory, the Lancastrians marched 


on London, defeating Warwick at the Second Battle 
- of St Albans (1461), and rescuing Henry VI. 
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The fear of the Londoners, who dreaded the occupa- 
tion of their city by uncouth, northern troops, enabled 
them to delay Margaret sufficiently to give time for 
Edward of March, the eldest son of Richard of York, 
to appear on the scene, and the Lancastrians, having 
missed their opportunity, retreated northward. 

Edward, who had already defeated a Welsh force 
at Mortimer’s Cross, persuaded Parliament to proclaim 
him king as Edward IV, but he followed the Lancas- 
trians and, after defeating them at Towton, forced 
Margaret and her son to seek refuge in France. 

Attempts to renew the conflict were foiled by the 
defeat of risings at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham (1464) 
and Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, was executed, 
while the witless and luckless Henry VI was re- 
captured and imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
where, according to a Lancastrian report, he “‘ was 
not worshipfully arrayed as a prince, and not so 
cleanly kept as should beseem such a prince.” 

Six years later King Edward offended his embarrass- 
ingly powerful subject the Earl of Warwick, now 
known as the ‘ Kingmaker,’ by marrying Elizabeth 
Woodville and promoting her relations as a check to 
the power of the Nevilles. 

With the aid of Louis XI, who was anxious to keep 
England occupied with her own troubles in order to 
give France time to complete her recovery, Warwick, 
who had done more than any man to harm the 
Lancastrian cause, concluded a shameful treaty with 
Queen Margaret and then tried to embroil Edward’s 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, in the conspiracy. 

The threat was so serious that Edward sought safety 
in Flanders, leaving Warwick master of England. In 
1471, however, with the help of Charles the Bold of 
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Burgundy Edward returned and, after winning over his 
brother to his side, he defeated and killed Warwick 
(“ The Last of the Barons ”’) at Barnet. 

Less than a month later Lancastrian resistance was 
finally smashed at Tewkesbury, for the Prince of 
Wales was “taken and slain,” and the pathetic 
inscription on his tomb in the chancel of Tewkesbury 
Abbey bears tragic witness to the finality of the 
destruction of his mother’s hopes : 

Hic jacet Edwardus Princeps Wallic: crudeliter 
interfectus dum adhuc juvenis anno domini 1471 mense 
maio die quarto. 

Eheu hominum furor! matris tu sola lux es, gregis 
ultima spes.+ 


This triumph was followed by the murder of Henry 
VI, the official version of which announced that he 
had died of “‘ pure displeasure and melancholy,”’ while 
his wife Margaret found final sanctuary in France. 

Despite the heroic character of his father, Henry VI 
had proved to be, even in his sane moments, one of 
the most ineffective monarchs in English history, his 
most creative contribution to his country’s welfare 
being the foundation of the colleges of Eton at Windsor 
and King’s at Cambridge (1440). 

Such personal virtues as this unfortunate man had 
possessed were quite unsuited to the turbulent times 
in which he was called to play his part, for according 
to the chroniclers he ‘‘ was tall of stature, slender of 


body, whereunto all his members were proportionably 


correspondent ; he was of comely visage, wherein 
did glister continually that bountifulness of disposition 


1“ Here lies Edward, Prince of Wales, cruelly killed while still a youth 


on the fourth of May in the year of Our Lord 1471. 
** Alas for the madness of men.- You are your mother’s only light, the 


last hope of the flock.” 
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wherewith he was abundantly endued. He did of his 
own natural inclination abhor all vices both of body 
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THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


and mind, by reason whereof he was of honest con- 
versation even from a child pure and clean, partaker 
of no evil, ready to conceive all that was good, a 
contemner of all those things which commonly 
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corrupt the minds of men, so patient also in the 
suffering of injuries received now and then, as that 
he coveted in his heart no revenge, but for the very 
same gave God Almighty most humble thanks, 
because thereby he thought his sins to bé washed 
away. . . . Moreover this Henry was of liberal mind ; 
he had good learning in great reverence, and loved them 
who were endowed there withall, wherefore he helped 
his own people that they might be instructed.” 

Edward IV, who reigned for twenty-two years as 
the first Yorkist king (1461-83), was sufficiently 
confident of the strength of his hold upon the throne 
to threaten Louis XI with a war, which, however, he 
agreed by the Treaty of Pecquigny (1475) to call off - 
in return for a tribute of seventy-five thousand crowns 
and a pension of fifty thousand crowns annually. 

His rule without the aid of Parliament (‘ Living on 
his Own ’) was in the nature of a dress rehearsal for 
the “‘ benevolent despotism” of the Tudors, but 
the country remained unsettled despite the king’s 
encouragement of art, literature, and trade. 

When Edward IV died it was obvious that his son 
Edward, a youth of twelve years, could give England 
little peace or security ; so no outcry was raised when 

- his uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, an able, 
ambitious, but unscrupulous man who had been made 
Protector on his brother’s death, persuaded Parliament 
to proclaim him king as Richard III (1483-85). 

The mysterious death of the uncrowned Edward V, 
and his young brother Richard, Duke of York, who 
had been confined in the Tower, horrified even the 
blood-soaked consciences of supporters of Red and 
White Rose alike. The Great Chronicle of London 

—~ records “ but afftyr Estyrn much whysperyng was 
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among the people that the Kyng hadd put the Childyr 
of King Edward to deth, and also that he hadd 
poysonyd the Quene his wyffe and entend wt a 
lycence perchasid to have maryed the eldest dowgthr 
of King Edward.” So unpopular did Richard become 
that it was said ‘“‘ wherever he went abroad his body 
was privily fenced and his hand ever on his dagger.”’ 


THE BATTLES OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


DATE BATTLE LOocaTION THE VICTOR 
1455 St Albans I Hertfordshire Yorkists 
1459 Bloreheath Staffordshire Yorkists 
1459 | Ludlow Shropshire Lancastrians 
1460 Northampton Northamptonshire | Yorkists 
1460 Wakefield Yorkshire Lancastrians 
1461 St Albans II Hertfordshire Lancastrians 
1461 Mortimer’s Cross | Radnor Yorkists 
1461 Towton Yorkshire Yorkists 
1464 | Hedgeley Moor Northumberland Yorkists 
1464 Hexham Northumberland Yorkists 
1470 Losecoat Field Rutland Yorkists 
1471 Barnet Hertfordshire Yorkists 
I47I Tewkesbury Gloucestershire Yorkists 
1485 Bosworth Leicestershire Lancastrians 


When Henry Tudor, who traced a claim to the 
throne through his mother, Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
prepared to invade England, Richard found himself 
without reliable support, and was defeated and killed 
at Bosworth (1485). 

With the accession of Henry VII to the throne the 
Wars of the Roses came to an end, and the baronial 
families, having almost wiped each other out, were to 
give place to a new nobility subservient to the Crown. 


CHAPTER III 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 


The king taketh himself to be right not because many 
say it, but because he, being learned, knoweth the matter 
to be right. 


THE long struggle between the more vigorous Norman 
and Angevin kings and the Pope, which had been 
discontinued during the Lancastrian period, came to 
its climax during the reign of Henry VIII. 

Although this Tudor king was destined to deal a 

blow at the Church of Rome hardly less deadly than 
that which had been struck by Martin Luther, he 
himself was a staunch upholder of the doctrines of the 
Catholic faith. 
_ In 1521 Henry published a treatise entitled Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum adversus Martinum Lutherum, 
in which he said ‘“‘ it is easier to believe that one little 
friar Luther is a diseased sheep rather than that all 
- the Popes were faithless shepherds,” while at the 
same time he gave orders that all copies of Tyndale’s 
translation of the Bible, known as “ The Forbidden 
Book,” were to be burnt. In appreciation of his 
attitude, Pope Leo X conferred on the English king 
the title of Fidei Defensor (Defender of the Faith), 
and at the time of his death Henry had no hesitation 
over commending his soul to St Mary and leaving 
money for masses “ to be sayd perpetually, while the 
world shall endure.” 
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The religious changes in England’s history which 
combined to make up the English Reformation had 
their origin in a problem which is known as “ the 
King’s Matter.” 

As part of the Dynastic Marriage Policy of Henry 
VII Prince Arthur, his eldest son, had been married 
to Catherine of Aragon, the Aunt of Charles V, King 
of Spain, and ruler of the Holy Roman Empire. 

As Arthur died the next year (1502), his brother 
Henry, after Papal dispensation had been obtained, 
was married to the widow, so that the alliance between 
England and Spain might be preserved. 

By the year 1527 Henry and Catherine had been 
married eighteen years, three children had died at 
birth or soon after, and one daughter, Mary, had 
survived. 

Henry’s conscience over breaking the instructions 
in the Book of Leviticus which says, “‘ And if a man 
shall take his brother’s wife, it is an unclean thing : 
he hath uncovered his brother’s nakedness; they 
shall be childless,’ combined with his desire for a 
male heir, and the attachment he had formed for one 
of the Queen’s ladies, named Anne Boleyn, led him 
to consider divorce. 

There was nothing unusual in this request on the 
part of royalty, and the Popes, in return for certain 
payments, were prepared to grant decrees of Nullity. 
In this instance however it happened that Leo X had 
become subject to Charles V and did not dare to 
offend him by granting Henry’s wish. 

Catherine refused to help the Pope solve his diffi- 
culty by retiring into a convent, and Cardinal Wolsey, 
who had endeavoured unsuccessfully to persuade 
Clement VII to carry out the King’s wishes, was 
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dismissed from the post of Chancellor and died a 
ruined and disgraced man. , 

At this point a young Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, named Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556), 
suggested that the universities of Europe should be 
asked to pronounce judgment on the validity of 
Catherine’s second marriage, and, although their 
opinions proved to be conflicting and biassed, a 
sufficient number gave a verdict in the king’s favour 
to provide Henry with grounds for taking the affair 
into his own hands. ? 

After appointing Thomas More as Chancellor, 
Thomas Cromwell as King’s Secretary, and persuading 
Convocation to declare himself as ‘‘ sole protector and 
supreme head of the Church and clergy of England 
so far as the law of Christ will allow,’ Henry sum- 
moned what is now known as the Reformation 
Parliament (1529-36) to redress “‘ the enormities of 
the clergy.” Some of its members were ready to do 
this, for great resentment had been aroused at the 
wealth and worldliness of certain clergy and at papal 
interference in English affairs, while the influence of 
the Renaissance had for some time made itself felt in 
the minds of many thinking Englishmen. 

“Breaking the bonds of Rome” was achieved 
between the years 1532 and 1535 by the passing of 
acts which : 

1. Abolished appeals to Rome (1533). 

2. Refused payments (Annates) to Rome (1532). 

3. Ordered that Archbishops and Bishops were to 

be chosen by the King (Congé d’Elire +) and 
were to take an oath of allegiance before 


consecration (1534). 
1 Leave to elect. 
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4. Ordered that Convocation was only to meet when 
summoned by a Royal Writ (Act of Submission 
of the Clergy to the King) (1534). 

5. Declared by the First Act of Supremacy that the 
King was “ Supreme Head on Earth under 
God of the Church of England ” (1534). 

. Forbade the publication of Papal Bulls in 
England. 

7. Instructed every layman or ecclesiastic holding 
office to take an oath renouncing the Bishop 
of Rome and his authority under penalty of 
high treason. The “ Act for extirpating the 
Authority of the Bishop of Rome ” (1536). 


ON 


On January 25, 1533, Henry secretly went through 
a marriage ceremony with Anne Boleyn. On May 23 
Cranmer, the newly created Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declared the marriage of Henry and Catherine invalid, 
and five days later he declared the marriage of Henry 
and Anne valid. By Anne Boleyn the King had a 
daughter, Elizabeth. 

The year 1535 saw the execution of Cardinal Fisher 
and Chancellor More, together with the brutal murder 
of some Carthusian monks for refusing to take the 
Oath of Supremacy, and the appointment of Thomas 
Cromwell, a layman, as Vicar-General. 

The revolutionary activities of Parliament and the 
King’s treatment of Catherine had roused the new 
Pope Paul III to prepare a Bull of Excommunication 
against Henry, now known to the Catholic Church as 
Malleus Monarchorum. In answer to this challenge 
Parliament and king combined-in passing the Act 
which completed the breach between England and 
the Papacy. 
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In 1535 Thomas Cromwell, who realized that the 
English monasteries were the strong points of papal 
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power which must be captured if the ground won was 
not to be lost, persuaded Henry to order a Commission 
~ of Inquiry to be set up. 
= I 
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As a result of this, Visitations were carried out, often 
by men of unscrupulous and infamous character, which 
resulted in the compilation of evidence, much of 
which was of very doubtful reliability. 

There was, however, justification for the investiga- 
tions, as for many years the number of monks had 
been dwindling and no new monasteries had been 
founded. Beyond their care of the poor and sick, 
it was argued, they were rendering little service to 
the state. 

In the year 1536 three hundred and seventy-six 
Lesser Monasteries were dissolved with the sanction 
of Parliament, and these were followed by the 
dissolution of two hundred Friaries in 1538 and 
six hundred and forty-five Greater Monasteries 
in 1539. ? 

This was effected by a mixture of bullying, black- 
mail, and misrepresentation. Although there was 
undoubtedly a certain amount of misdoing and 
corruption in certain religious houses, many had 
been reported by the fairer-minded commissioners 
as places in which “ religion is right well kept and 
observed.”” ‘The adverse reports were recorded in a 
document known as the Comperta, and this informa- 
tion was used to force the communities to make what 
were ironically termed ‘ Voluntary Surrenders ’ which 
stated that “ by our unanimous consent and free will 
we have given to our excellent lord, King Henry, all 
our monastery, as well:as all our manors, meadows, 
markets, woods, and tenements.” 

In the words of an observer of these proceedings, 
“It would have made a heart of flint melt and weep 
to see the breaking up of those houses, and the sorrow- 
ful departing of the monks. The church was first 


- executed for 
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thing put to spoil, then the abbot’s lodging and the 
dormitory and the cloister and all the buildings.” 

The vast wealth which fell into the royal treasury, 
as the immediate result of these dissolutions, was not 
applied to the development of educational or hospital 
resources, as it might well have been with great profit 
to the nation, but six new Bishoprics were established, 
and a small number of colleges and schools were 
founded with the pious hope that “‘ God’s word might 
be better set forth, and that children be brought up 
to learning.”” A reasonable sum however was allocated 
to the purpose of building up a Royal Navy. 

The greater part of the Church lands were sold to 
forty thousand wealthy supporters of the King, who 
thus acquired a vested interest in the property, an 
interest which in time to come was to influence these 
‘landed gentry ’ to resist any attempt to re-establish 
the power of the Catholic Church in England. 

Quite unforgivable to succeeding generations was 
the wicked waste of lovely buildings, which, when 
stripped of their doors, timber, tiles, and stained- 
glass windows, were left as building quarries, while 
the priceless collections of art and literature which 
they once housed were wantonly destroyed or 
scattered. 

The year 1536 brought the death of the tragic 
Queen Catherine, and the next year her rival, Anne 
Boleyn, of whom the King had now grown tired, was 
‘“‘ various horrid crimes.” Henry, who 
was still without his much desired son, at once 
married Jane Seymour, and a prince, Edward, was 
born in 1537. 

In 1539 a copy of the Great Bible prepared by Miles 
Coverdale was chained to the lectern of each parish 
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church with the following injunctions, “ Ye shall 
provide on this side of Easter one book of the whole 
Bible of the largest volume in English, and set it up 
within the church where your parishioners may most 
conveniently read it.”’ 

This action was welcomed by some of the 
populace with enthusiasm and approval, and _ its 
effect has been described in the following words : 

“It was wonderful to see with what joy this book 
was received, not only among the learneder sort, and 
those that were noted for lovers of the Reformation, 
but generally all England over among vulgar and 
common people. Even little boys flocked among the 
rest to hear portions read.” 

The dissolution of the monasteries and the revolu- 
tionary religious changes had provoked much bitterness 
in the north of England, and a rising broke out, led by 
Robert Aske, known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

This was for a time a serious threat to the king and 
his government, for Henry had no standing army and 
like all the Tudors relied on the approval of his people 
for security, Playing for time, Henry negotiated with 
the rebels, and then crushed the leaders without 
treating their supporters too harshly. 

Although Henry had been excommunicated by 
Pope Paul III, he still clung to his belief in Catholic 
doctrines, and in 1536 had made an attempt to define 
these by publishing a decree entitled the Ten Articles. 
Three years later, seeing that Protestant ideas were 
gaining ground, the King reduced these to six and, 
Parliament having given his proclamations the force 
of law, these were enforced with such severity that 
the act was described as “ The Whip with Six 
Strings.” 
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By this means men who had denied the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation were to be burnt as heretics, 
while those who failed to subscribe to the five remain- 
ing beliefs were to forfeit their goods, be imprisoned 
at the king’s pleasure, and on second conviction to be 
hanged as a felon. 


Transubstantiation. 

Communion in one kind. 

Hlegality of the marriage of the clergy. 
Auricular Confession. 

Private Masses for the dead. 

The observation of the vows of chastity. 


Sat a eaeey we ey 


Henry remained a widower for more than two years, 
and then Cromwell, now Earl of Essex, seeking to link 
England’s interests with those of the Protestant cause 
abroad, persuaded him to marry Anne of Cleves, a 
German Princess, who turned out to be so ill-favoured 
in her appearance that the king, promptly naming her 
his “‘ Flander’s Mare,” ? divorced her in a friendly 
manner in 1540. This error of judgment cost Cromwell 
his position and his life, for, although like his former 
employer Wolsey he had served the king faithfully 
and built up the royal power to heights previously 
unknown in English history, his master had no use 
for worn-out tools, and the unpopuldr minister’s many 
enemies secured his execution as a traitor and a heretic. . 

King Henry’s marital difficulties were not yet over. 


He married Catherine Howard in 1540 and had her 


executed two years later. Finally, by marrying 
Catherine Parr in 1543, he at last secured a wife who 
was skilful and fortunate enough to outlive him. 


1 Confession into the ear of a priest. 
2 The authenticity of this remark is in dispute. 
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THE WIVES OF HENRY VIII 


See | 
DATE OF ge 
NAME FATE CHILDREN OF 
MaArRIAGE Dein 

Catherine of Aragon 1509 Divorced | Mary 1536 
Anne Boleyn 1533 Executed | Elizabeth | 1536 
Jane Seymour 1536 Died Edward 1537 
Anne of Cleves 1540 Divorced | Nil 1557 
Catherine Howard 1540 Executed | Nil 1542 
Catherine Parr 1543 Survived | Nil 1548 


Before he died in 1547 Henry arranged for a Council 
of Regency to govern until Edward reached the age of 
sixteen, and he tried to secure a balance between the 
Catholic and Protestant supporters in that body which 
would ensure that a moderate policy would be followed 
in religious matters. 

This plan was spoilt by the young king’s uncle, 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, self-elected 
Protector, for, as he favoured the Reforming Party, 
violent religious changes were at once introduced. 
With the support of Archbishop Cranmer and Parlia- 
ment, bishops favouring the old faith were dismissed, 
the Latin Mass was abolished, the Six Articles were 
repealed, and a commission was sent round the 
countryside to carry out a purge of the churches, 
which was to inflict further irreparable damage on 
national treasures and to wound the susceptibilities of 
many devout people. Their actions included : 


1. The removal of the Crucifix on the Rood loft.! 
2. The obliteration of wall frescoes with lime. 


1 Carved Screen separating Nave from Choir. 
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3. The demolition of stained-glass windows. 

4. The abolition of Candlemas Candles, Palm 
Sunday palms, Ash Wednesday ashes, and 
Holy Water. 

5. The dismantling of Images and Shrines. 


Not content with this, the Government confiscated 
both Church and Gild funds to such an unwarrant- 
able extent that Martin Bucer, Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, a Protestant himself, and a close friend 
of Cranmer, was moved to say, “‘ If the drones must 
be driven out of the hive why should wasps and 
hornets be let in to gorge themselves on its stores? ” ! 

The most significant event of this period, however, 
was the issue of Cranmer’s First Prayer Book (1549) 
and the Forty-two Articles of Religion (1552), which 
stated the doctrine of the “‘ Church of England.” 

Although its use had to be enforced by two Acts of 
Uniformity in 1549 and 1559 respectively, the perfect 
command of the English language expressed in 
Cranmer’s Liturgy has since endeared it to generations 
of Englishmen. 

Other notable events of this time were that clergy 
were granted permission to marry, and eighteen 
Edward VI Grammar Schools were founded with 
funds which had been retrieved from the plunder of 
the churches. 

- The death of Edward VI and the accession of 
Mary, an ardent Catholic, inevitably brought about 
a complete reversal of conditions. Seething with 
resentment at her mother’s treatment and the insults 
she herself had suffered, and full of religious zeal and 
Tudor forcefulness, she was determined to restore 


1 The authenticity of this remark is in dispute. 
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England to the ‘ Old Faith.’ Bishop Gardiner was 
immediately made Chancellor, while Cranmer, Hooper, 
Ridley, and Latimer were placed in prison. During 
the years 1553-54 the Mass was restored, the Prayer 
Book suppressed, Cardinal Pole was admitted to 
England as Papal Legate, and married clergy were 
expelled from their livings. 

Parliament supported all these moves without 
protest, and even agreed to the unpopular marriage 
of the queen with King Philip II of Spain, but firmly 
refused to restore the abbey lands, and only agreed 
to allow payments to the Pope with much misgiving. 

The re-enactment of the statute De Heretico 
Comburendo (Concerning the Burning of Heretics), 
which had been in force under Lancastrian kings in 
their drive against the Lollards, was the signal for a 
savage attack on leading English Protestants, on a plea 
of burning their bodies in order to purge their souls by 
fire ; and no less than two hundred of these went to 
the stake during the next four years. 

The death of the “ martyrs who, when the fire was 
flaming about their ears, did sing psalms ” did more 
to convert the by no means squeamish Tudor English- 
men to the cause of Protestantism than any other 
action that Mary and her advisers could possibly have 
taken. 

The well-known saying of Bishop Latimer when he 
perished at Oxford, “Be of good cheer, Master 
Ridley, we shall this day light such a candle by God’s 
grace, as I trust shall never be put out,” was prophetic. 
Thomas Cranmer, who had persuaded himself that 
the State had the right to determine religion, was 
lured into a recantation of his beliefs, but when 
called upon to do so publicly in the University Church 
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at Oxford denounced the document he had signed 
with the words, “It troubleth my conscience more 
than any other thing that ever I did—and forasmuch 
as my hand offended in writing contrary to my heart, 
therefore if I come to the fire, it shall be first burned.” 

The death of Mary (1558) found England ready 
to welcome her sister Elizabeth, whose inclinations 
were towards the Protestant religion if only because 
her claim to the throne rested on the legality of the 
marriage of her mother, Anne Boleyn. 

Elizabeth, the most astute and patriotic of England’s 
rulers, realized at once that her country’s greatness 
depended on the peaceful and permanent settlement 
of the religious dispute. 

Selecting Matthew Parker, Master of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, to take the place of Cardinal Pole 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, the Queen set herself 
to devise a National Church which would prove 
acceptable to as many Englishmen as possible. 

In 1559 Parliament passed a second Act of 
Supremacy, which proclaimed Elizabeth as “the 
only Supreme Governor of the realm, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” 
An oath to observe this had to be taken by all office- 
holders, and the Queen’s authority was to be exercised 
through a Court of High Commission. 

This was followed by a second Act of Uniformity, 
and the forty-two Articles of Religion were reduced 
to thirty-nine, at which number they stand to-day. 
The Mass was once again abolished and instructions 
were issued that all services were to be held in the 
English tongue, while a fine of one shilling! was 
imposed for non-attendance at church. 


g Equivalent to ten shillings in present-day values. 
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The Communion Service was so worded that both 
Catholic and Protestant could place their own inter- 
pretation as regards their belief or disbelief in the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, and at the outset of 
the new queen’s reign no religious persecution was 
permitted, with the result that many of those who were 
forced to attend ‘ divine service’ cultivated an en- 
during affection for the ‘ Anglican Church’ as by 
law established. Those Catholics who refused to 
conform and had no regard for fines were now called 
Recusants while extreme Protestants became known 
as Puritans. 

In this patient and clever manner the great Queen 
planted the seeds of a skilfully undefined faith which 
must have been in her mind when she gave expression 
to the words : 


His was the Word that spake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it ; 

And what that Word did make it, 
- I do believe and take it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TUDOR DYNASTY 


THE latter half of the fifteenth century brought about 
the decay of Feudalism and the creation of strong 
monarchies in Europe. 

The national France envisaged by Jeanne D’Arc 
was created by the crafty patience and skill of King 
Louis XI; Spain was united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castille ; while 
it was the destiny of the Tudors to create a progressive 
and powerful England. 


RULERS IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 


CENTURIES 
ENGLAND FRANCE SPAIN 
Henry IV (1399-1413) | Charles VI (1380-1422) 


Henry V- (1413-1422) 
Henry VI (1422-1461) 
Edward IV (1461-1483) 
Edward V_ (1483) 

Richard III (1483-1485) 
Henry VII (1485-1509) 
Henry VIII (1509-1547) 
Edward VI (1547-1553) 
Mary (1553-1558) 
Elizabeth (1558-1603) 


Charles VII (1422-1461) 
Louis XI (1461-1483) 
Charles VIII (1483-1498) 


Louis XII (1498-1515) 
Francis I (1515-1547) 
Henry II = (1547-1559) 
Francis II __ (4559-1560) 
Charles IX — (1560-1574) 
Henry III (1574-1589) 
Henry IV (1589-1610) 


Ferdinand (1479-1516) 
Charles I 1 (1516-1555) 
Philip II (1555-1598) 
Philip III (1598-1621) 


1 Charles V of Austria. 


Henry VII, 1485-1509 (24 years) 
“* What he minded he compassed.” 


Henry VII came to the English throne determined 
to establish the Tudor dynasty firmly, to secure peace 


a7. 
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and strong government, and to gain for himself and 
his successors an influential position among the 
leaders of European nations. 

His first act was to imprison Edward Plantagenet, 
the eldest son of the late Duke of Clarence, as a rival 
claimant to the throne. Later this man’s execution 
was rendered necessary by conspiracies known as 
Lambert Simnel’s and Perkin Warbeck’s Rebellions, 
the former plot being directed by John de la Pole, 
Earl of Lincoln (a nephew of Richard III) and Lord 
Lovel, while the latter was instigated by Charles VIII 
of France and Margaret of Burgundy (a sister of 
Edward IV). 

These risings were broken by the King’s victories at 
Stoke (1487) and Blackheath (1497) respectively, and 
to strengthen his own claim to the throne Henry 
had married in 1486 the heiress to the House of 
York, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

To ensure that those barons who had survived the 
Wars of the Roses were kept under proper control, 
laws were passed forbidding the practices of Livery 
(the wearing of uniforms and badges by retainers) 
and Maintenance (the maintenance of a supporter’s 
lawsuit by force of arms), and establishing a Court of 
““ Star Chamber,” 1 specially designed to deal with 
those offenders too powerful to be dealt with by 
ordinary law courts. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE CoURT OF STAR CHAMBER 


1. The Chancellor. 4. A Bishop. 
2. The Treasurer. 5. A Lord of the Council. 
3. The Keeper of the Privy Seal. 6. Two Chief Justices. 


‘A court of justice, so called from the star-shaped ornaments which 
adorned the ceiling. 
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While decreasing the power of the nobility, Henry 
aimed at encouraging the middle classes to become 
wealthy by trade, and he himself, by means of 
Monopolies (the exclusive possession of the trade in 
some commodity), Benevolences (forced loans), fines, 
and the sale of benefices and offices, was able to amass 
an enormous fortune which kept him independent of 
Parliament. 

The increase of England’s influence abroad was 
achieved by Henry’s Dynastic Marriage Policy. The 
royal princes, Arthur and Henry, were married in 
turn to Catherine of Aragon in order to promote 
friendship with the fast growing Empire of Spain, 
and the king’s daughter Margaret became the wife 
of James IV of Scotland. Both these matches were 
to bear important political fruit in the future, the 
former provoking the English Reformation and the 
latter leading ultimately to the union of England and 
Scotland under a common monarch. 

The alliance with Spain led England into immediate 
enmity with France, but no serious fighting developed 
and, like Edward IV at Pecquigny, Henry came to 
an arrangement with Charles VIII at Etaples by which 
the French king, who wanted peace with England in 
order to carry out an expedition to Italy, agreed to 
pay Henry the sum of 745,000 crowns and to refrain 
from harbouring rebellious Englishmen. . 

The Magnus Intercursus (1496), which allowed the 
free entry of English goods into Flanders and Flemish 
goods into England, was the first great commercial 
treaty in English history and gained deep significance 
when Spanish persecution in the Netherlands was to 
drive cloth-workers to seek refuge in England. 

The residence of Erasmus in Cambridge and 
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Henry’s support of the Cabots’ voyage to Newfound- 
land were both events of importance in a period which 
saw the transition from medieval to modern history. 

By 1500 Henry, who was now proclaimed “a 
wonder for wise men,” had transformed a poor, 
divided, and discontented country into a rich, united, 
and contented nation that was to prove a vital factor 
in the fortunes of Europe in the critical days which 
were to come. 


Henry VIII, 1509-47 (38 years) 

; He is a prince of royal courage, and he hath a princely 
heart ; and rather than he will miss or want part of his 
appetite he will hazard the loss of one-half of his kingdom. 

‘ WOLSEY 


Henry VIII succeeded his father with the full 
intention of maintaining a despotic system of govern- 
ment, but determined to throw. all responsibility for 
unpopular acts on to his ministers. A true Prince of 
the Renaissance, Henry was a man of great ability 
and learning, a skilled musician, possessed of consider- 
able eloquence, geniality, and charm of manner, and, 
in his earlier years, an outstanding athlete. 

His popularity with the bulk of his people was 

unbounded, and the affectionate title “ Bluff King 
Hal ” covers a multitude of monstrous cruelties and 
tyrannies, but none the less his formidable personality 
enabled him to rule without the aid of a standing 
army. 
- At the outset of his reign Henry, anxious to inter- 
vene in the struggle which was proceeding between 
France and Spain, joined the “‘ Holy League ” (Spain, 
Venice, and the Papacy) against France, and in 1513 
— defeated the French at the Battle of Guinegatte. 
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Taking advantage of Henry’s absence in France, the 
Scots king, James IV, invaded England, but he was 
defeated and killed, together with the most illustrious 
of the Scottish nobility at the battle of Flodden (1513). 

Two years later Thomas Wolsey, who had been a 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Chaplain to 
Henry VII, Dean of Lincoln, and since 1509 a Privy 
Councillor, was appointed Chancellor. This remark- 
able man, who was to prove himself a most capable 
Foreign Minister, immediately advocated peace with 
France and arranged a marriage between Henry’s 
sister Mary Tudor and Louis XII. 

Further preferments followed and Wolsey was created 
Archbishop of York, a Cardinal, and Bishop of Lincoln 
and of Tournai. By 1518 he had become the richest 
and most influential man in Church and State and the 
young king’s unofficial tutor in foreign affairs. 

Wolsey’s policy was aimed at maintaining the 
“Balance of Power” (i.e., preventing any one 
‘European nation from becoming too powerful) and 
at making Henry VIII the arbiter of Europe. 

The accession of Francis I to the throne of France 
in 1515, and the election of Charles V, King of Spain, 
as emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, made another 
outbreak of war in Europe inevitable, and both kings 
sought an alliance with Henry. 

In spite of the hospitality shown to the English 
king by Francis at an extravagantly organized meeting 
known as “‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold ” in 1520, 
it was Charles V who succeeded in gaining Henry’s 
support by promising his assistance in regaining 
England’s ancient possessions in France. 

As the Emperor failed, however, to honour his 
obligations, and became over-powerful by the defeat 
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and capture of Francis at the Battle of Pavia (1525), 
Wolsey advised peace with France in 1527, and showed 
that a French alliance was more in line with English 
interests than prolonged friendship with Spain. 

In home affairs the great cardinal concentrated on 
making the power of the crown ‘ Absolute,’ and so 
successful was he in this undertaking that when, in 
his capacity of Papal Legate, he failed to secure the 
Pope’s consent to a Royal Divorce, he was cast aside 
by “ the awful power of the throne.” Bereft of his 
honours, he died shortly after his disgrace with these 
words on his lips, “‘ If I had served God as diligently 
as I have done the King, He would not have BvD me 
over in my grey hairs.” 

Henry, having exhausted his father’s savings, now 
took the business of government into his own hands, 
and the remaining years of his reign were to see him 
occupied in directing the severance of relations with 
Rome and replenishing his coffers with monastic loot. 

As a ruler Henry provided England with what she 
required—a leader powerful and unscrupulous enough 
to guide the country through great religious, political, 
social, and economic crises, and to prepare her for 

_ the glories of the Elizabethan Age. 
As a man he has been described by one historian as 
“ a grand, gross figure, very far removed from ordinary 
human sympathies, self-engrossed, self-confident, self- 
willed, unscrupulous in act, violent and crafty, but 
- justifying to himself, by his belief in himself, both 
violence and craft. A man who regarded himself as 
the highest justice, and who looked on mercy as a 
E mere human weakness. And with all this, as needs 
must have been, a very unhappy man, wretched in 


— his friends, wretched in his family, wretched in his 
K : 
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servants, most wretched in his loneliness, that awful 
loneliness in which a king lives, and which the worst 
as well as the best of despots realises.” 


Epwarp VI, 1547-53 (6 years) 

Henry VIII had been permitted by Parliament to 
leave his throne by will to his son Edward and, in 
default of heirs, to his daughters Mary and Elizabeth 
successively. He had further named a body of . 
Executors who were to act as a Council until the 
young king came of age. 

This body immediately came ander the control of 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, a member of 
the reforming party, who proceeded to upset the 
delicate, religious balance existing at the end of the 
previous reign. 

Attempting to put into effect Henry’s scheme for a 
marriage between Edward and the young Scottish 
queen, Mary, Somerset sent an army northward and 
defeated the Scots at Pinkie (near Musselburgh) in 
1547. This rough form of wooing led to the departure 
of Mary to France, where she married the Dauphin, 
afterward Francis IT. 

Having provoked great unpopularity by his extreme 
religious policy and failed to subdue the discontent 
aroused by the enclosure of common land, which had 
followed the extension of sheep farming, Somerset 
was deposed from the Protectorate in 1549. 

His place was taken by Dudley, Earl of Warwick 
(later Duke of Northumberland), who executed 
Somerset, but carried on with his religious policy. 

In 1553, Edward, who was only fifteen years old, 
began to show signs of failing health. Northumberland, 
who realized that the accession of Princess Mary 
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would bring about his own downfall, married his son 
Lord Guildford Dudley to Lady Jane Grey, grand- 
daughter of Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, the sister of 
Henry VIII, and then persuaded Edward to set aside 
his father’s will on the plea of Protestant interests and 
declare Lady Jane as his heir. 

Neither Parliament nor people approved of this 
manceuvre, and when Edward died in 1553, although 
Lady Jane was proclaimed Queen, Mary’s supporters 
rallied-to her cause. After her triumphal march to 
London, Northumberland was executed for treason 
and “‘the Seven Days’ Queen ” and her husband 
were imprisoned in the Tower. 


Mary, 1553-58 (5 years) 


The most obstinate and obdurate woman, all things 


considered, that ever was. = 
THOMAS CROMWELL 


Mary took for her adviser Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, and with the help of Reginald 
Pole, whom she made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
set herself to restore the Catholic religion and the 
power of the Pope in English affairs. 

The announcement of her intention to miarry 
Philip II of Spain caused a Protestant rebellion, 
headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt. This not only failed 
but led to the execution of Lady Jane and Dudley 
and to the temporary imprisonment in the Tower of 
Princess Elizabeth, who was suspected of having been 
implicated in the plot. a 

Parliament then agreed to the marriage of Mary and 
Philip, but steadfastly refused him the title of King of 

— England, Mary had no children as a result of this 
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union, and Philip, unable to secure the power in 
England at which he aimed, deserted her, and the 
Queen, having failed to hold his affections, plunged 
England into war with France in a fruitless endeavour 
to please him. 

This venture resulted in nothing but the loss of 
Calais, England’s last foothold in France, and such 
disgrace, combined with the mounting disgust which 
Mary’s treatment of the Protestant “‘ Martyrs ” was 
arousing, completed her unpopularity. 

In 1557 this unfortunate woman died, and her 
half-sister Elizabeth took her place. 


ELIZABETH, 1558-1603 (45 years) 


She certainly is a great Queen, and were she only a 
Catholic she would be our dearly beloved. Just look how 
well she governs, she is only a woman, only mistress of 
half an island, and yet she makes herself feared by Spain, 
by France, by the Empire, by all. 

Pope Sixtus V 


The girl who had been born to Anne Boleyn on 
September 7, 1533, “ to the great disappointment and 
sorrow of the King,” was to prove herself the greatest 
sovereign who ever sat on the English throne. 

The policy which she pursued with supreme 
patience, astute diplomacy, and unswerving deter- 
mination, may be briefly summarized as follows : 


1. To restore Protestantism and freedom from 
Rome to England, thus securing the support 
of all her Protestant subjects against her only 
formidable rival, Mary Queen of Scots. 

210 encourage England’s industrial and maritime 
commerce in order to secure the support of 
the middle and trading classes, 
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3. To restore England ultimately to an independent 
position in European politics, and in the 
meantime to gain time by ‘ playing off’ the 
mutual jealousy of Philip II of Spain and 
Henry II of France. ; 

4. To postpone the inevitable struggle between 
despotism and constitutional government by 
the tactful management of Parliament. 


Selecting William Cecil, later to become Earl of 
Burleigh, as her Secretary of State with the words, 
“This judgment I have of you, that you will not be 
corrupted by any manner of gifts and that you will be 
faithful to the State ; and that without any respect of 
private will, you will give me the counsel you think 
best,” Elizabeth gained a loyal and competent adviser 
and financier who was to serve her for forty years. 

The settlement of the religious issue was accom- 
plished with the aid of Matthew Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by means of what is now known as 
the Elizabethan Compromise, and the Queen was free 
to face the personal and political problem of her 
marriage. 

As England at the death of Mary was financially 

_ bankrupt, with trade stagnant, and lacking in a stand- 
ing army or efficient navy, the country lay at the mercy 
of both France and Spain, and Elizabeth, making the 
most of her feminine wiles, had to avoid giving offence 

_ to the suitors from either country. 

This she achieved with consummate tact and skill 
by alternately holding out matrimonial hopes to Philip 

_ of Spain, his cousin, Archduke Charles of Austria, and 
to the French candidates, the Duke of Anjou, and his 

— brother, the Duke of Alengon. 
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The reign of Queen Elizabeth can be divided into 
three main periods : 


I. 1558-68. The Rivalry with Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

2. 1568-87. The Assassination Plots. 

3. 1588-1603. The War with Spain. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Mary Queen of Scots was Elizabeth’s cousin and a 
Catholic, and, in the event of Elizabeth dying without 
an heir, was her obvious successor as Queen of England, 
France, and Scotland. ; 

The danger to England that France and Scotland 
would be united was averted by the Scottish Reforma- 
tion and the death of Francis II in 1560. The former 
event secured the expulsion of French influence from | 
Scotland, with discreet aid from the English fleet, 
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while the latter deprived Mary of her position as 
Queen of France. 

The complete overthrow of Mary as Queen of 
Scotland in 1568 led to her long imprisonment in 
England and a series of plots against the life of 
Elizabeth. which had the common aim of releasing 
Mary, arranging her marriage to a Catholic, and 
placing her on the throne of England. 

The activities of the Jesuits and other agents of the 
Counter Reformation were strengthened by the Bull 
of Excommunication which Pope Pius V published 
against Elizabeth in 1570. This released subjects 
from their allegiance and was aimed at turning earnest 
Catholics into potential traitors. 

These machinations were defeated by the efficient — 

- secret-service Organization controlled by Sir Francis 
Walsingham, the Queen’s Private Secretary, and by 
the formation of an Association, supported by Parlia- 
ment, which was pledged to secure the death of anyone 
plotting the assassination of Elizabeth, and also any 
person in whose favour such an attempt was made. 


THE PRINCIPAL PLOTS 


1569. The Rising in the North. 
1571. Ridolfi’s Plot. 

1580. Campion and Parsons’ Plot. 
1583. Throckmorten’s Plot. 

1586. Babington’s Plot. 


Final release from these perils was effected by the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots in 1587. 

In her foreign policy Elizabeth was beset with 
dangers from France and Spain, both Catholic 
countries anxious to force England to forsake the 

— Protestant faith. Fortunately these powers had — 
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considerable troubles of their own to contend with, 
for, besides being jealous of one another, Spain was 
fully occupied in dealing with a Dutch rebellion in 
her province of the Netherlands which was led by 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange; while the 
French Catholics and Protestants (Huguenots) were 
engaged in civil war. 

Elizabeth ‘ played for time’ while doing all she 
could to strengthen England’s financial credit and to 
build up a strong navy which would be ready to take 
a decisive part in the inevitable conflict. She did, 
however, give secret aid to the French Huguenots 
who were supporting the cause of Henry of Navarre, 
the Protestant heir to Henry III of France. 

England and Spain were in a state of ‘ cold war’ 
between 1569 and 1588, and while Philip II sponsored 
‘holy enterprises ’ against Elizabeth’s life, she found 
quiet ways of assisting the Dutch in their struggle 
against their Spanish viceroy, the Duke of Parma, 
who had under his command an army which was 
described as “ one of the most perfect engines of war 
seen in any age.” . 

A badly organized expeditionary force sent to the 
Netherlands under the leadership of the Earl of 
Leicester in 1585 was the Queen’s attempt at reprisal 
for the assassination of William the Silent. 

Against the Spanish Empire overseas Elizabeth 
gave constant if surreptitious support to the ‘ Devon 
sea dogs’ who, thwarted in their attempts to 
discover a North East or North West Passage 
to the Far East, now turned their attention to 
‘ privateering ’ attacks on Spanish treasure-ships, and 
surprise raids on colonial settlements along the 
** Spanish Main.” 
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Between the years 1562 and 1568 John Hawkins 
established a profitable trade by carrying cargoes of 
African Negroes to the West Indies in return for 
supplies of sugar. In 1577 Francis Drake, following 
inthe footsteps of Magellan, completed a voyage 
round the world in the Golden Hind (100 tons), 
accompanied by four ships and one hundred and 
sixty-four men. 

On this enterprise Drake discovered Cape Horn, 
made an attempt to lay claim to American territory 
at a place near present-day San Francisco, which he 
named New Albion, attacked the great Spanish 
settlements at Valparaiso (Argentina) and Lima (Peru), 
and returned to Plymouth with treasure valued at 
eight hundred thousand pounds. 

For this achievement Drake was awarded the honour 
of knighthood, and the Golden Hind was laid up as a 
national exhibit in Deptford dockyard in much the 
same way as H.M.S. Victory is preserved at Portsmouth 
to-day. 

This blow to Spanish pride, when followed up by 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots in 1587, finally 
decided Philip to set in motion his long-planned 
invasion of England. The defeat of the Armada in 

~ 1588 finally removed the last great menace to England’s 
security, and proclaimed her to be from henceforth a 
first-class power. 

The closing years of Elizabeth’s reign were to see the 

- triumph of English literature, the first attempts to 
found English colonies by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
Newfoundland (1583) and Sir Walter Raleigh in 

North America (Virginia) in 1585, the grant of a 
charter to the East India Company (1600) and the 

~ enactment of the Elizabethan Poor Law (1601). 
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The three outstanding features of the reign of 
Elizabeth were : 


1. The development of England as the greatest 
maritime power in the world. 

2. The tremendous outburst of literary achieve- 
ment. 

3. The ecclesiastical settlement. 


However, it would be incorrect to imagine that no 
problems remained to cloud the great queen’s closing 
years. The war with Spain did not end with the 
defeat of the Armada, for the Spaniards not only set 
themselves to construct more fleets, but established 
stronger works to guard their colonial sea ports. 

Sir Richard Grenville on the Revenge fought an 
action against a Spanish fleet in 1591, “ utterly 
refusing to turn from the enemy, protesting that he 
would rather die than be guilty of such dishonour 
to himself, his country, and Her Majesty’s ship.” A 
second and successful attack on Cadiz was made by 
Howard of Effingham, Essex, and Raleigh in 1596, 
but Drake and Hawkins died on an expedition to the 
West Indies in the same year. 

Between I 579 and 1600 Ireland was in a state of 
rebellion, and it was in that country that Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, the old queen’s favourite 
courtier, lost his reputation as a reliable servant of the 
state. 

From 1572 onward the Puritans had been growing 
steadily more truculent, and the Government had 
been forced to take severe measures against them, 
while Parliament, although bound by affection and 
respect for the ageing queen, became more out- 
spoken in regard to abuses, and gave clear warning 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


AUTHOR DATES PRINCIPAL WORK 

Roger Ascham 1515-1568 | The Schoolmaster 

Francis Bacon 1561-1626 | The Essays 

Thomas Cranmer 1489-1556 | The Prayer Book 

Richard Hakluyt 1552-1616 | Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffics, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation 

Richard Hooker 1554-1600 | The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 

Ben Jonson 1573-1637 | Every Man in His Humour 

John Lyly 1§53-1606 | Euphues 

Thomas Malory I47I- Morte d’ Arthur 

Christopher Marlowe | 1564-1593 | Dr Faustus 

Thomas More 1478-1535 | Utopia 

Walter Raleigh 1552-1618 | History of the World 

William Shakespeare | 1564-1616 | The Works 

Philip Sidney 1554-1586 | Arcadia 

Edmund Spenser 21552-1599 | Faerie Queene 


William Tyndale 21484-1536 | The New Testament 


as to what would be their attitude during the rule 
of the Stuarts. 

Nevertheless, whatever difficulties Elizabeth was to 
leave behind her, nothing can obscure her success as 
a monarch. During her long reign she had shown 
constant courage, iron determination, a deep under- 
standing of men’s characters, the power of gaining 
her subjects’ affections, and all her father’s skill in the 
business of ruling. 

Unlike Henry VIII, she fad extended loyalty and 
support to her Ministers, and had refrained from 
the cruelties which he had practised. Both men 
of action and men of intellect had been equally 
inspired by their ‘“ Gloriana,” while ordinary folk 
never wavered in their love for “good Queen 
Bess.” 

Even her womanly weaknesses of vacillation and 
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capriciousness had been used in the nation’s interest, 
and her boast of being ‘‘ mere English” is one that 
many of her successors might envy. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANIES 


COUNTRY OF 
OPERATION 


THE COMPANY DATE REIGN 


Merchant Adventurers 1505 Henry VII North Germany 


Muscovy Company 1555 Mary Russia 
Eastland Company 1579 Elizabeth Baltic 
Levant Company 1592 Elizabeth Turkey 
East India Company 1600 Elizabeth India 


Object : The State control of overseas trade. 


Effects : 

1. Simplified the collection of customs dues. 

2. Enabled trade regulations to be enforced. 

3. Influenced foreign rulers to grant concessions. 

4. Provided capital which enabled traders to secure 
armed convoys to protect them against Buccaneers 
and Interlopers (private traders who flooded 
market with goods at cut prices). 


England in her day has been described as “ the 
most flourishing, most renowned and famous isle 
of the whole world; so rich in commodities, so 
beautiful in situation, so resplendent in all glory, that 
if the Most Omnipotent had fashioned this round 
world like a ring, as He did like a globe, it might have 
been most worthily the only gem therein.”” A more 
critical examination of social conditions at this time 
might betray flaws in such a jewel, but the Elizabethan 
Age saw England reach a peak of civilization and 
attain an independence and importance that has not 
yet been surpassed. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LAST SPEECH OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH TO A DEPUTATION OF 
_ MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


There is no jewel, be it of never so rich a price, which I 
prefer before this jewel, I mean your love. For I do 
more esteem it than any treasure or riches ; for that we 
know how to prize, but love and thanks I count in- 
estimable. And though God hath raised me high, yet 
this I count the glory of my Crown, that I have reigned 
with your loves. This makes that I do not so much 
rejoice that God hath made me a Queen, as to be Queen 
over so thankful a people. . . . I have ever used to set 
the Last Judgment Day before my eyes, and so to rule 
as I shall be judged to answer before a higher Judge, 
to whose judgment seat I do appeal that never thought 
was cherished in my heart that tended not to my people’s 
good. To bea King and wear a crown is more glorious 
to them that see it than it is pleasure to them that bear 
it. For myself I was never so much enticed with the 
glorious name of a King, or royal authority of a Queen, 
as delighted that God hath made me the instrument to 
maintain His truth and glory, and to defend the kingdom 
from peril, dishonour, tyranny, and oppression. There 
will never Queen sit in my seat with more zeal to my 
country, or care to my subjects, that will sooner with 
willingness yield and venture her life for your good and 
safety than myself. And though you have had, and may 
have, many Princes more mighty and wise sitting in this 
seat, yet you never had, nor shall have, any that will 
be more careful and loving. I speak to give God the 
praise as a testimony before you, and not to attribute 
anything to myself. For I, O Lord, what am I whom 
practices and perils past should not fear ? O what can 
I do that I should speak for any glory ? God forbid. 
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On her arrival in London, after the death of her 
sister, Elizabeth had said to the crowds who were 
thronging about her, ‘“‘ Be ye well assured—I will 
stand your good queen.” 

She kept her royal word, and “‘ her very enemies 
proclaimed her the most glorious and fortunate of all 
women who ever wore a crown.” 


CHAPTER V 
SCOTLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 


They spend all their time in wars, and when there is 
no war, they fight with one another. 
Don PEDRO DE AYALA 


CoNDITIONS in Scotland during Tudor times were 
governed by three main influences : 


1. ‘The alliance between Scotland and France. 
2. Internal rebellions by barons and Highlanders. 
3. English interference in Scottish affairs. 


STUART KINGS OF SCOTLAND 


Robert II 1371-1390 
Robert III 1390-1406 
James I 1406-1437 
James II 1437-1460 
James III 1460-1488 
James IV 1488-1513 
James V 1513-1542 
Mary Stuart 1542-1567 
James VI_ - 1567-1603 ! 


| 


David, the son of Robert Bruce, had died in 1371, 
leaving no heir, and the crown of Scotland passed to 
a nephew through his sister Marjory. This nephew, 
coming to the throne as Robert II (1371-90), was the 


founder of the House of Stuart. 


1 James I of England. 
159 
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Of this luckless family, Robert III, who described 
himself as “‘ the worst of kings and the most wretched 
of men,” was the only one who died a natural death. 
James I was murdered, James II killed by a cannon 
ball, James III assassinated, James IV slain in battle, 
James V died of shock, and Mary Stuart was executed 
on the scaffold. 

James IV is numbered among Scotland’s more 
outstanding monarchs, and a historian of the period 
records that ‘“‘ there was a great love betwixt the 
subjects and their sovereign, for the king was free 
from the vice of avarice, which was his father’s failing. 
Neither would he endure flatterers, cowards, or 
sycophants about his person, but ruled by the counsel 
of the most eminent nobles, and thus won the hearts 
of all men. He often went disguised among the 
common people, and asked them questions about 
the King and his measures, and thus learned the 
opinion which was entertained of him by his subjects.” 

In 1503 this king was married to Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII, and the prospect of a close 
friendship between England and Scotland was opened 
up, as well as the possibility of an ultimate union 
between these two countries. 

This ‘‘ Golden Age of Scottish History,”’ however, 
lasted only ten years, for personal quarrels began to 
break out between James IV and his brother-in-law, 
Henry VIII. 

In 1513, taking advantage of Henry’s absence in 
France, James, faithful to the ‘ Auld Alliance ’. with 
the French, rashly gathered an army of about thirty 
thousand men and invaded England. 

The initiative and enterprise of Queen Catherine in 
the face of this emergency enabled the Earl of Surrey 
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to assemble an army of about twenty-six thousand 
men, and this able general, in order to bring the enemy 
to battle, by a skilful night march was able to interpose 
his forces between the Scots army and the Border. 


Edinburgh” ~ 
Glasgow Le 


Lang side 


LOWLANDS 


SCOTLAND IN THE TuDOR PERIOD 


Leaving the almost impregnable ridge of Flodden 
for the flat plain, the Scots king saw the left and right 
wings of his army, composed of Border Lords and 

Highland Chiefs respectively, broken, while his centre, 
which numbered most of Scotland’s chivalry, was 
completely surrounded. 

In the slaughter which followed, ten thousand 
Scots were slain for the loss of five thousand English, 


-while the former included James IV, thirteen Earls, 
L 
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three Bishops, and five eldest sons of Peers. Few 
noble Scottish families escaped the loss of a relative, 
and to this day the famous bagpipe lament The 
Flowers of the Forest records a nation’s sorrow for the 
disaster. 


A LAMENT FOR FLODDEN 


I’ve heard them lilting at our ewe-milking, 
Lasses a-lilting before dawn 0’ day ; 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning : 
“* The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away.” 


At buchts,! in the morning, nae blythe lads are scorning, 
Lasses are lonely and dowie and wae ; 

Nae daffing,” nae gabbing, but sighing and sabbing, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin * and hies her away. 


In har’st, at the shearing, nae youths now are jeering, 
Bandsters are lyart,* and runkled, and gray : 

At fair or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching 5— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


At e’en, in the gloaming, nae swankies ® are roaming 
Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle ’ to play ; 

But ilk ane sits eerie, lamenting her dearie— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


Dool and wae for the order sent our lads to the Border ! 
The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 

The Flowers of the Forest, that fought aye the foremost, 
The prime o’ our land, lie cauld in the clay. 


We'll hear nae mair lilting at our ewe-milking ; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning : 
“The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away.” 
JANE ELLIOT (1727-1805) 
1 Folds. y pire -pail. ° Entreaty. 7 Barley-break. 
2 Jesting. 4 Hoary 6 Swains. : 
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The English victory was achieved by : 


1. The bad generalship of James IV in forsaking 
a good position. 

2. The incompetence of the Scottish scouts who 
failed to report the English movements in 
their rear. 

3. The use of a new English weapon called the 
Bill (a combination of pike and battle-axe) 
which hewed away the Scottish spear-heads. 


James V being too young to rule, Scotland came 
largely under the control of his mother, Margaret 
Tudor, and Henry, taking advantage of Scots baronial 
disloyalty, was able to interfere in his neighbour’s 
affairs. 

When James came of age Henry tried to make his 
nephew follow his example in breaking off relations 
with Rome, but the former not only refused to co- 
operate, but married Mary of Guise and clung more 
strongly than ever to the French Alliance. 

In 1542 the Scots Borderers invaded England, but 


- received a shattering defeat at Solway Moss, in which 


battle thousands of Scotsmen were drowned or 
captured 1 for the loss of seven English soldiers. As 
a result of this disgrace, James V died of grief and 


~ shock, leaving behind him a newly born daughter 


named Mary Stuart. 
Mary of Guise and James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, 


: acted as Regents during the young queen’s childhood, 
_and later the former gallant lady carried on by herself 


in the face of ever-increasing difficulties. 
The chief of these was the outbreak of the Scottish 


~ Reformation, which was to prove itself the first example 


ea 


1 Approximately 1200 were captured ; more were drowned. 
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of the people carrying out a religious revolution in the 
face of opposition from their rulers. 

As in other countries people had long been dis- 
satisfied with the state of affairs in the Church, and 
their main grievances were that : 


1. The higher clergy were warlike, greedy, and 
worldly. 

2. The lower clergy were ignorant (‘ Dumb Dogs ”) 
and ill-behaved. 

3. Many prelates and priests were immoral. 

4. Payments to the Church (Corse Presents—7.e., 
mortuary fees, dispensations, efc.) were a 
burden to the poor. 


Despite the burning of Patrick Hamilton at the 
stake in 1528, his Protestant teachings had taken root, 
and fifteen years later George Wishart and his friend 
John Knox (“an earnest professor in Christ Jesus ”’) 
were teaching the reformed religion in Scotland with 
zeal and success. 

For these activities Wishart suffered the fate of his 
predecessor and Knox was sent off to work in the 
French galleys, the former being avenged by the 
murder of his destroyer, Cardinal Beaton, in 1546, 
and the latter being rescued by the intercession 
of Edward VI, whose chaplain he subsequently 
became. 

In 1547 the Duke of Somerset tried to enforce 
Henry VIII’s plan of a marriage between Edward VI 
and Mary Stuart by defeating the Scots at the battle 
of Pinkie (near Musselburgh), with the result that 
the young queen was sent away to France, where she 
married the Dauphin Francis and became prospective 
Queen of France. ; 
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During the interval between 1546 and 1560 most 
of the Scottish nobility had become ardent Reformers, 
more from motives of greed for Church wealth than 
from religious conviction, and to this end they had 
banded themselves in an organization known as Lords 
of the Congregation with the pious intention of 
establishing “ the Word of God and His Congregation 
against the wicked power that does intend tyranny.” 

Before 1552 John Knox had, by reason of his im- 
pressive preaching powers, been offered the bishopric 
of Rochester, but this he refused on account of “‘ his 
foresight of troubles to come” with the accession of 
a Catholic queen (Mary Tudor) to the English throne. 
When Edward died in 1553 Knox retired to Geneva, 
where he studied the doctrines and religious organiza- 
tion established by Jean Calvin. 

Except for a brief visit to Scotland in 1556-57 
Knox prudently remained abroad till he was summoned 
by the Scottish Protestants to return in 1559. 

During his absence in Geneva Knox published 
The First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of ' Women. Although this was a violent 
attack on Mary Tudor, Mary of Guise, and Mary 
Stuart, it gave great offence to Princess Elizabeth, 


~ who, when she became Queen of England, steadfastly 


refused to have anything to do with the author although 
it was often to her religious and political interests to 


do so. 


Knox’s enormous reputation as an orator has been 
vouched for in the words “‘ the voice of that one man 
is able in an hour to put more life into us than six 


- hundred trumpets continually blustering in our ears,” 


and, with the support of the broad masses of the 


1 Regiment of=rule of. 
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people and the now openly rebellious nobility, a 
Protestant Church of Scotland was established in 
1560. This was not accomplished without some mob 
violence, and urged on by Knox’s battle-cry, “ Burn 
the nests and the rooks will fly,” much disgraceful 
destruction was done to monastic property. 

At this point the Queen Regent, who was now a 
sick and forlorn woman, called in the help of France 
against the Reformers, who in turn persuaded Elizabeth 
to send a fleet to blockade the port of Leith, with the 
result that the French were expelled from Scotland 
and England gained a Protestant neighbour on her 
northern border. 

Further misfortune came to the Catholic cause in 
the same year by the death of Mary of Guise and the 
young Francis II of France, with the result that in 
1561 his widow, Mary Stuart, returned to her native 
country as Queen of Scots. 

As an ardently Catholic monarch of a, by now, 
predominantly Protestant country, Mary, still a girl of 
nineteen years, had a formidable problem to solve. 
To John Knox it appeared that “‘ the very face of 
Heaven did speak what comfort was brought into this 
country with her——to wit sorrow, dolour, darkness, 
and all impiety.” 

Mary’s attempt to make friends with this dour man 
who “knocked so hastily upon her heart” was a 
failure, and in describing the impression she made 
on him he said, “ If there be not in her a proud mind, 
a crafty wit and an indurate heart against God and 
His truth, my judgment faileth me.” 

In spite of this unpromising opposition however, 
Mary, nicknamed by Knox “‘ The Honey Pot,” com- 
menced her reign by ruling with tact and toleration, 
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and for a while the people of Edinburgh “ thought 
themselves extremely happy to have such a queen 
who was the most celebrated beauty of her age.” 

Mary had, however, in 1559 ill-advisedly proclaimed 
herself as Queen of England as well as of France and 
Scotland by virtue of her direct descent from Margaret 
Tudor, the eldest sister of Henry VIII. The first 
mistake of her reign was to alarm Elizabeth by refusing 
to abandon her claims and by marrying her Catholic 
cousin Lord Henry Darnley, the grandson of Margaret 
Tudor by her second husband. : 

This man was vain, brainless, and incompetent, 
and it was not long before Mary lost the transient 
affection she had for him, and hurt his feelings by 
refusing him the Crown Matimonial (7.e., a partner- | 
ship in the work of government). Angry at this 
treatment, Darnley organized the murder of David 
Rizzio, an Italian, who had become the Queen’s 
private secretary and who had gained much influence 
with her. The deed was carried out in circumstances 
of revolting brutality in the royal quarters of the 
Palace of Holyrood, on the grounds that the assassins 
“were so vehemently moved against the said Davie 
that they could not abide any longer.” 

_ Although privately determined “ to study revenge,” 

- Mary pretended to keep on good terms with her 

husband till her son James was born in June 1566, an 

event which gave his mother no pleasure “ for being 

too much his [Darnley’s] child,” but which caused 

‘Elizabeth to murmur bitterly, ‘‘ The Queen of Scotland 
is mother of a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.” 

The next year Darnley, while recovering from an 

attack of smallpox in an isolation house on the out- 
_ skirts of Edinburgh, known as Kirk-o’-Field, was 
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blown up by gunpowder under mysterious circum- 
stances. Mary, who was immediately suspected of 
having some knowledge of the affair, then committed 
the wildest indiscretion by allowing herself to be 
kidnapped by James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. 

This Border Lord, who had long been a close adviser 
of the Queen, was regarded by the majority of Scotsmen 
as Darnley’s murderer and “‘ a lewd man blinded by 
ambition.””> When Mary married him under the title 
of Duke of Orkney, saying ‘“‘ she cared not to lose 
France, England, and her own country for him, and 
would go with him to the world’s end in a white 
petticoat,” public opinion, Catholic and Protestant, 
Scottish and foreign alike, was outraged. 

Even the princes of Europe and Pope Pius V 
regarded Mary as discrowned, while Elizabeth, on 
hearing of Darnley’s death, had written ““O Madam ! 
I would not do the duty of a faithful cousin and 
affectionate friend if I thought more of pleasing your 
ears than saving your honour. I will not conceal from 
you what most people are saying: that you will look 
through your fingers at revenge for this deed and that 
you have no desire to touch those who have done you 
such pleasure; as though the deed had not been 
committed without the murderers knowing they were 
safe. I exhort you, I counsel you, I beg you to take 
this event so to heart that you will not fear to proceed 
even against your nearest.” 

With Knox and his fellow ministers ‘ preaching 
hot cannons against her,” the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion mustered their forces in revolt and Mary, after 
parting with Bothwell, who fled abroad, surrendered 
her person to the insurgents at Carberry Hill. 

After being subjected to indignity and hostile 


\ 
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dem onstrations in the streets of Edinburgh the queen 
was taken to lifelong imprisonment in Lochleven. 
There she was prevailed upon to sign her abdication 
in favour of her infant son who came to the throne as 
James VI, with her half-brother, Earl Murray, as his 
Regent. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth, although disapproving of her 
fellow monarch’s behaviour, strongly resented the 
action of the Scottish Lords who had dictated insulting 
terms to-their lawful sovereign and might thus put 
unsuitable ideas into the heads of English subjects. 
After Mary’s escape from Lochleven and the final 
defeat of her supporters at Langside in 1568, the 
English queen allowed her to take sanctuary in 
England, but her refusal to admit her fallen rival to 
Court or to grant her safe conduct to France was 


delivered in a decisive manner: ‘‘ When you are 


acquitted of this crime I will receive you with all 
honour : till this is done I may not.” 

The long imprisonment of Mary Queen of Scots in 
England, which as time went on became progressively 
more strict, lasted for nineteen years, and brought 
great peril to the life of Elizabeth and insecurity to 
the Protestant cause. 

Although neither the Pope nor the King of Spain 
had any personal interest in Mary Stuart as a woman, 
her hereditary claims to the English throne made her 
a perfect focus for Catholic plots. “ Mors Elizabethe 


- vita Marie; vita Marie mors Elizabethe,”' was how 


the possibilities of the situation were summed up by 
the Spanish ambassador, and when Walsingham’s 
secret agents uncovered Babington’s conspiracy in 


1 The death of Elizabeth is life to Mary; the life of Mary death to 


_ Elizabeth.” 
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1587 conclusive evidence was secured that Mary had 
approved of a scheme to murder the English sovereign. 
Even in the face of these facts Elizabeth was loath 
to take the responsibility of condemning to death her 
royal cousin, but in response to the appeal of both 
Houses of Parliament—‘‘ We have seen how manifold, 
most dangerous and execrable practices Mary, com- 
monly called the Queen of Scots, hath compassed 
the destruction of your Majesty’s sacred person—— 
We therefore humbly beseech your Highness to take 
speedy order to execute the sentence, because we 
cannot find any means to provide for your safety 
but by the speedy execution of the said queen ”— 
the death warrant was signed. 
. On February 8, 1587 Mary Stuart was beheaded 
on a charge of treason, while her Protestant son 
James, who was now in England’s pay, assented 
to her death in his eagerness to secure the succession 
to the English throne. 

That misfortune was avoided for a further sixteen 
years, but in 1603 the great Queen Elizabeth died, 
and the kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
united in the person of a Stuart king, and the Scottish 
thistle was grafted on to the English rose. 


a 


CHAPTER VI 
““"THE ENTERPRISE OF ENGLAND ” 


The winds and waves are always on the side of 
the-ablest navigator. 
EDWARD GIBBON 


*“ THE Enterprise of England ” was a military expedi- 
tion designed to conquer England by bringing the 
Spanish army over from Flanders under the command 
of the Duke of Parma, who was to supply the leader- 
ship, the staff work, and the bulk of the troops. 

In order to achieve success it was absolutely essen- 
tial that the navy of Spain should secure command of 
the English Channel. To this end King Philip was 
assembling the Grande Armada Felicissima (The 
great and most fortunate Armada) in the harbours of 
Spain and Portugal with intent to destroy “ that 
murderous heretic” Elizabeth and the Protestant 
cause in England. The English Government was 


~ fully aware of the formidable nature of the prepara- 


tions, and the Queen unleashed her ‘sea dogs’ to 
harass Spanish commerce and shipbuilding in what- 
ever manner suited them best. 

In September 1585 Sir Francis Drake launched 
the first voyage of reprisals against Spain, and with a 
fleet of thirty ships and two thousand three hundred 


- men sacked the port of Vigo. Then, in order to shake 


_ the credit of Philip in the Old World and destroy it 
~ in the New by cutting the communications between 
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Spain and her colonies, he sacked Santiago and the 
principal towns in the Cape Verde Islands, and 
captured the two most important cities of San Domingo 
and Cartagena on the Spanish Main. 

When the English ships sailed home again in 1586 
their leader summed up his exploit in the words, 
‘“‘ There is now a very great gap opened very little to 
the liking of the King of Spain.” 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


The year 1587 saw Drake, known to the enemy as 
El Draque (the Dragon) and to Philip as “ that fearful 
man,” sailing under Royal Licence “to prevent and 
withstand such enterprises as might be attempted 
against her Highness’s Realm or Dominions ” and 
“to distress the ships within the havens themselves.” 

Supported by a small fleet of twenty-three vessels, 
Drake sailed his flagship, the Elizabeth Bonaventure, 


a rw 
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and three other royal ships into Cadiz harbour, sank 
thousands of tons of shipping, and destroyed quantities 
of supplies and stores without a single English loss. 

This superb achievement, described as “ singeing 
the King of Spain’s beard,” compelled Philip to delay 
the departure of the Armada until the next year, and 
established once and for all the superiority of the 
English broadside in opposition to the Mediterranean 
galley. 

Completing his triumph by cruising off Cape St 
Vincent and cutting off all communications between 
Lisbon and the southern Spanish ports, Drake then 
captured the treasure ship San Felipe. This vessel 
was the King’s own East Indiaman, which was 
carrying a priceless cargo of jewels, bullion, gold 
chains, crystals, uncut stones, spice, ambergris, china, 
silk, velvet, lawn, sarsenet, calico, taffeta, and buckram. 

These disasters to Spain were followed by a worse 
one in the sudden death of Santa Cruz, the great 
admiral who had defeated the Turks at Lepanto 
(1571), and the command of the Armada! had now 
to be entrusted to Alonzo de Gusman, Duke of 
Medina Sidonia. 

“This sweet meek man” complained that he 
possessed “neither aptitude, ability, health, nor 
~ fortune ”’ for the expedition, but was forced, as one 
of the “‘ Flor de la Nobleza de Espafia,” to take the 
post in order that the grandees of Spain should 
consent to serve under him. 
~—- Meanwhile Drake, now in command of the English 
squadron stationed at Plymouth, was urging a plan 
on the Queen which proclaims him as the first master 
_ of sea strategy. 


1 An armed force, 
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AN EXTRACT FROM SIR FRANCIS DRAKE’S 
DISPATCH 


March 30, 1588 


If her Majesty and your lordships, think that the 
King of Spain meaneth any invasion of England, then 
doubtless his force is and will be great in Spain; and 
thereon he will make his groundwork or foundation, 
whereby the Prince of Parma may have the better 
entrance, which in my own judgment is most to be 
feared. But if there may be such a stay or stop made 
by any means of this fleet in Spain, so that they may 
not come through the seas as conquerors—which I 
assure myself they think to do—then shall the Prince 
of Parma have such a check thereby as were meet. To 
prevent this, I think it good that these forces here 
(in Plymouth) be made as strong as to your Honours’ 
wisdoms shall be thought convenient, and that for 
two special causes—first, for that they are like to strike 
the first blow; and, secondly, it will put great and 
good hearts into her Majesty’s loving subjects both 
abroad and at home; for that they will be persuaded 
that the Lord will put into her Majesty and her people 
courage and boldness not to fear any invasion, but to 
seek God’s enemies and her Majesty’s where they may 
be found.—My very good lords, next under God’s 
mighty protection, the advantage and gain of time and 
place will be the only and chief means for our good ; 
wherein I most humbly beseech your good Lordships 
to persevere as you have begun; for that with fifty 
sail of shipping we shall do more good upon their own 
coast than a great many more will do here at home. 
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This dispatch laid down naval principles which 
remained unchanged for more than three centuries : 


I. There was no danger of invasion so long as the 
English fleet held command of the sea. 

2. The main fleet must be concentrated in a single 
place under a single hand. 

3. England’s first line of defence lay off the ports 
of her enemy. 

4. Victory was to be determined not by hand-to- 
hand fighting, but by the quality of the ships 
and the guns aboard them. 

Some of this great seaman’s advice was taken by 

_ the Government, and the main English fleet was 

concentrated at Plymouth under the command of 

Lord Howard of Effingham, Lord High Admiral of 

England, on his flagship the Ark Royal, Sir Francis 

Drake as Vice Admiral on the Revenge, and Sir John 

Hawkins as Rear Admiral on the Victory. 

Contrary winds, a constant shortage of victuals, 
and the tardy decisions of the Privy Council, prevented 
the fleet from adopting Drake’s scheme to blockade 
the Spanish coast, while gales forced the Armada, 
which had already set out from Lisbon on May 18, 
to take shelter at Corunna. 

The orders which King Philip had issued to Medina 
Sidonia were as follows, and to these that luckless 
leader faithfully and gallantly adhered : 


1. The fleet was to proceed to Cape Finisterre, from 
thence to a point south of the Scilly Islands, 
and from there to St Michael’s Mount’s Bay. 

2. Any ship that was detached through storm or 
accident from the body of the fleet was to 
make for one of these rendezvous and there 
join up with the rest or await them. 
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3. Any captain who, for no matter what reason, 
sailed his ship home again before the ven- 
ture had been attempted, would be put to 
death. 

4. At the earliest possible moment the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia was to get into touch with 
the Duke of Parma (Philip’s representative in_ 
the Netherlands), arrange when and where to 
effect a junction with his troops, and having 
done so, attack and defeat the English fleet 
and land on English soil. 


The Armada, which had been formally blessed by 
Pope Sixtus V and awarded the motto taken from the 
twenty-third verse of Psalm 35, “ Exurge Deus et 
vindica causam Tuam ” (Arise, O Lord, and vindicate 
Thy cause), had been divided into four squadrons 
under the ablest seamen of Spain, while Don Diego 
Flores de Valdez, who accompanied Medina Sidonia 
on his flagship San Martin, held the rank of Captain 
of the Fleet. 

One vessel in this array carried on board the Vicar- 
General of the Holy Inquisition, well supplied with 
instruments of torture, including, it was reported, 
““ whips to stripe the backs of English women, and 
branding-irons to sear the foreheads of all refractory 
persons with the badge of slavery.” 

Although the English vessels were smaller than the 
‘Tall Ships’ of the Spanish fleet, they carried a far 
heavier ordnance, and their trimmer lines gave them 
a tremendous increase of mobility which enabled 
them to ‘ answer the helm’ and ‘ go about’ twice as 
fast as the enemy and to discharge their broadsides 
with devastating effect. 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE RIVAL FLEETS 


SPAIN ENGLAND 
4 Galleasses 34 Crown Warships 
122 Armed Merchantmen (18 Galleons) 
45 Transports 150 Armed Merchantmen 
8,000 Seamen 10,000 Seamen 
30,000 Soldiers 
20,000 Marines 


THE RIVAL SEA-CAPTAINS 


SPAIN ENGLAND 

Biscayan Squadron— Lord Howard of Effingham 

Don Juan de Recalde Sir Francis Drake 
Andalucian Squadron— Sir John Hawkins 

Don Pedro de Valdez Lord Henry Seymour 
Guipuscoan Squadron— Sir Martin Frobisher 

Don Miguel de Oquendo 
Levantine Squadron— 

Don Martin de Bertendona 


Not only were the English sailors confident of 


_ victory, but foreign observers were equally impressed 


with England’s chances, one writing: ‘‘ The battle 
will in any case be very bloody ; for the English never 


yield: and although they be put to flight and broken 


they ever return, athirst for revenge to renew the 
attack so long as they have the breath of life.” 

The Armada left Corunna on the 12th of July, 
1588, and was sighted off the Lizard on the roth. 


— The English fleet was taken by surprise while it was 
M 


i 2 
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windbound in Plymouth Sound, but managed to ‘ warp 
out’ during the night and get to windward as the 
enemy were coming up channel in ‘ eagle ’ formation. 


THE EAGLE FORMATION 
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In the meantime the news of the approach of the 
Armada had been carried across England by beacon 
fires on the hill-tops, and in London seventy thousand 
militia under the command of the Earl of Leicester 
and the able soldier, Sir John Norreys, assembled at 
Tilbury. An inspiring address by the Queen roused 
the troops to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and served 
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to show the hold that Elizabeth had on the loyalty of 
her people, but it is doubtful if such hastily raised 
levies would have made a good showing against the 
veterans of Parma had a landing ever been effected. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SPEECH TO HER 
ARMY AT TILBURY 


My loving people, we have been persuaded by some, 
that are careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; 
but assure you, I do not desire to live to distrust my 
faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear: I have 
always so behaved myself, that under God, I have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and goodwill of my subjects. And therefore I am come 
amongst you at this time, not as for my recreation or 
sport, but being resolved, in the midst and heat of the 
battle, to live or die amongst you all: to lay down, for 
my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my | 
honour and my blood, even in the dust. I know I have 
but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have 
the heart of a king, and of a king of England, too: and 
think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any Prince of 
Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my realms : 
to which, rather than any dishonour should grow by 
me, I myself will take up arms: I myself will be your 
general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues 
in the field. 


The main English fleet, having given the Spanish 
ships a sample of their broadsides in a fight off 
Plymouth, concerning which Drake reported, “ There 
hath passed some cannon shot between our fleet and 
some of them,” was now following the Armada up 

— Channel in ‘ line ahead ’ formation. 
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Using the weather to their advantage, the English 
ships seized every opportunity of inflicting damage on 
the enemy’s weathermost vessels “ plucking their 
feathers one by one ”—that is to say, advancing when 
they considered it profitable, and retiring when they 
thought it wise to do so. 

From the 21st of July till the 23rd they were fighting 
off Portland Bill and on the 25th off the east coast of the 
Isle of Wight, where for a time there was some danger 
of the Spaniards attempting a landing and forming a 
base of refuge. On July 27, one week after reaching 
the Channel, the Armada dropped anchor off the 
neutral port of Calais. Their loss of men on the 
close-packed decks had been considerable, and several 
fine vessels had been lost and many damaged by the 
devastating impact of English gunnery. 

During this running fight the English ships had 
been able to requisition provisions and ammunition 
from the sea coast towns, and on reaching Calais the 
fleet had been joined by a further squadron of thirty- 
six ships under the command of Lord Henry Seymour. 
This squadron had hitherto been guarding the eastern 
end of the Channel, while a fifth squadron was now 
extracted from the main fleet and handed over to 
Sir Martin Frobisher, who had greatly distinguished 
himself by his skill and daring. 

Having announced his arrival in Calais Roads to the 
Duke of Parma, whom he urged to come with speed 
and take charge, Medina Sidonia was instructed to 
stand by for a fortnight, as the Spanish troops in the 
Netherlands had been blockaded by Dutch vessels. 

Unaware of this setback to Spanish plans, the 
Council of English Admirals, taking advantage of a 
south-west wind and a favourable tide, sent eight 
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fire-ships, crammed with faggots and covered in pitch, 
in full sail towards the harbour mouth. 

This hazardous operation, which was under the 
command of Captains Young and Prouse, caused 
such panic in the close-packed Spanish shipping that 
Medina Sidonia gave orders for them to cut their cables 
and make for the open sea, thus breaking the well- 
disciplined and solid defensive formation which had 
till now been so excellently maintained. 

By morning the Armada was scattered along the 
Flanders coastline, and on July 29 the English fleet 
had hemmed them in between the wind and the shoals 
and sandbanks of Gravelines. 

The battle raged all day, and the English broad- 
sides raked the overcrowded Spanish ships, and it is 
said of the Neustro de Begona that “ looking in through 
her portholes nothing could be seen but a wash of 
blood that slapped against her sides as she swung on 
the waves.” 

The Spaniards fought with the utmost gallantry, 
but were only saved from immediate destruction or 
capture by a squall blowing up, which enabled the 
battered vessels to escape northward to the open sea, 
and by the inability of the English to follow up their 

- victory owing to the almost complete exhaustion of 
their ammunition. 

The frustration and disappointment of the English 
seamen at the loss of their prizes, and their anger at 
the meanness of the Government which had deprived 
them of “‘ the famousest victory that our navy might 
have had at sea,”’ was intense. “Drake, however, wrote 
contentedly, ‘‘ We have the army of Spain before us, 
and mind with the grace of God to wrestle a pull 

— with them. There was never anything pleased me 
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. better than seeing the enemy flying with a southerly 
wind to the northwards. God grant you have a good 
eye to the Duke of Parma: for with the grace of God 
if we live, I doubt not, but ere it be long, so as to 
handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia as he 
shall wish himself at St Mary Port among his orange 
trees” . 

The Armada, now a beaten fleet, fled northward, 
the ships with their sails and rigging damaged, their 
sides full of shot-holes, and their crews short of water. 
Medina Sidonia had decided that the only way of escape 
lay in passing round the north of Scotland and Ireland 
and had given orders that no shelter was to be sought 
except in Spanish havens. 

North of the Firth of Forth, where the English 
relinquished their pursuit and left them to “ those 
boisterous and uncouth Northern seas,” the favour- 
able wind changed into ferocious gales. The soldiers 
on board became seasick and got in the way of the 
exhausted seamen, and Cape Wrath and Bloody 
Foreland became graveyards for Spanish ships. Many 
of the unfortunate men who survived shipwreck were 
slaughtered by the uncouth inhabitants of that part 
of Ireland, and much treasure which was carried on 
their vessels now lies on the sea-bed of that treacherous 
coast. 

In October Medina Sidonia and the dying Recalde, 
greatest of Spanish sea-captains, reached Santander. 
While the English had from first to last lost but one 
ship and about one hundred men, Spain had suffered 
the death of ten thousand men by shipwreck alone, 
while but fifty-three of their ships remained afloat. 

The wind and weather received more of the credit 
for the success of England than did the English 
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seamen and gunners. Elizabeth inscribed her victory 
medal with the pious motto “‘ Afflavit Deus et dissipati 
sunt” (God blew [with his winds] and they were ~ 
scattered), while Philip, on receiving the terrible 
tidings, remarked philosophically, ‘‘ God’s will be 
done, I sent you forth to fight with men, and not 
against the elements.” 


A COMPARISON OF THE FLEETS 


1. English ships were lighter than Spanish vessels, 
could lie ‘ closer to the wind,’ were much ‘easier to 
handle, and could sail faster. 

2. The Spanish ships stood up like great targets, 
which no self-respecting gunner could miss. 

3. The firing of the English was quicker and more 
accurate than the Spaniards’, whose broadsides were 
wasted in the water owing to lack of range. 

4. The English had more sailors than the Spaniards 
and these were very skilful owing to a school of naval 
officers who had arisen from the training of the ‘ sea 
dogs ’ in the West Indies. They used the new naval 
tactics developed by Drake, according to which the 
vessel itself and not the soldiers it carried formed the 
fighting unit. Manceuvring and gunnery were regarded 
as being as important as boarding. 

5. The overcrowded Spanish ships carried many 
soldiers who were often seasick and useless except 
for boarding, which the English vessels easily avoided. 

6. The English leaders were men of great skill and 
experience in naval warfare. The original Spanish 
admiral, Santa Cruz, having died, Medina Sidonia 
proved helpless, owing to inexperience, 
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7. The heavy, long-range battery-guns carried by 
English ships gave them an overwhelming advantage 
over their opponents, while Owing to the roll of the 
high-built Spanish vessels their lower-deck ports could 
seldom be opened. 


SEQUENCES 


ENGLAND VERSUS FRANCE 


1407 


1412 
1413-22 

1415 

1415 (August) 


1415 (Sept.) 
1415 (Oct.) 


1417 (August) 


1419 (Jan.) 
1419 (Sept.) 


1419-35 
1420 (May) 


1420 (June) 


1421 (March) 


1421 (June) 
1421 (Dec.) 
1422 (August) 
1422-35 

1422 

1423-24 


1428-29 


The outbreak of civil war in France between 
Orléanists and Burgundians. 

The birth of Jeanne D’Arc. 

The reign of Henry V. 

Henry V claimed the throne of France. 

The English expeditionary force sailed for 
France. 

The English captured Harfleur. 

The defeat of the French at the Battle of 
Agincourt. 

The second invasion of France. 

The capture of Caen. 

The capture of Rouen and Pontoise. 

The murder of John, Duke of Burgundy, by 
the Orléanists. 

The Alliance between England and Burgundy. 

The Peace of Troyes and the regency of 
France given to Henry V. 

The marriage of Henry V and Princess 
Catherine. 

Thomas, Duke of Clarence, defeated and 
killed by the French at the battle of Beaugé 
(Anjou). 

Henry V captured Meaux. 

The birth of Prince Henry. 

The death of Henry V. 

The Duke of Bedford’s regency of France. 

The death of Charles VI of France. 

The English defeated the French at the 
battles of Crevant and Verneuil. 

The English besieged Orléans. 
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1429 (March) 
~ 1429 (April) 
1429 (June) 


1429 (July) 
1430 (May) 
1431 (Jan.) 
1431 (May) 
1431 July) 

1435 

1436 


1449 
1450 


1453 
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Jeanne D’Arc reached the Dauphin at Chinon. 

Jeanne D’Arc relieved Orléans. 

Jeanne D’Arc and General Dunois defeated 
Talbot at the battle of Patay. 

The Dauphin crowned King Charles VII of 
France at Rheims. 

Jeanne D’Arc captured by the Burgundians 
at Compiégne. 

The trial of Jeanne D’Arc. 

The burning of Jeanne D’Arc. 

Henry VI crowned King of France at Paris. 

The breakdown of the Burgundian Alliance 
and the death of the Duke of Bedford. 

The French recaptured Paris. 

General Dunois recaptured Rouen. 

The English defeated at Formigny and the 
evacuation of Normandy, Brittany, and 
Maine. 

General Dunois recaptured Bordeaux and 
Bayonne and the evacuation of Guienne 
and Gascony. 


LANCASTRIAN VERSUS YORKIST 


1399 


1400 
1402 
1403 

1413-22 
1415 

1415-20 
1422 

1422-35 


“ 


The deposition of Richard II and the corona- 
tion of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, as 
Henry IV. ; 

The murder of Richard IT. 

The revolt of Owen Glendower. 

The revolt of the Percies. 

The reign of Henry V. 

The Earl of Cambridge’s plot. 

The conquest of France. 

The accession of Henry VI. 

The regency of the Duke of Bedford, 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. 
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1445 

1451 (April) 
1451 (July) 


1454 
1455 


1459 (Sept.) 


1459 (Oct.) 


1460 (July) 


1460 (Dec.) 


1461 (Feb.) 


1461-83 
1461 (March) 


1463-64 
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The marriage of Henry VI to Margaret of 
Anjou. 

The end of the Hundred Year’s War and the 
English evacuation of France. 

Jack Cade’s rebellion. 

The first Protectorate of Richard, Duke of York. 

Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset’s 
dismissal of York. 

Edmund Beaufort killed at the first Battle of 
St Albans. 

The second Protectorate of Richard, Duke of 
York. 

The Lancastrians defeated at the battle of 
Bloreheath. 

Richard of York and Earl of Warwick took 
refuge abroad after the defeat of the 
Yorkists at Ludlow. 

Henry VI captured by Warwick after the 
defeat of the Lancastrians at the battle of 
Northampton. 

The third Protectorate of Richard, Duke of 
York. 

Richard, Duke of York, killed in the battle of 
Wakefield. 

The Lancastrians captured London and 
rescued Henry VI after the second battle 
of St Albans. 

Edward of March defeated the Welsh at the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross and the Yorkists 
recaptured London. 

The reign of Edward IV. 

Queen Margaret took refuge in France after 
the defeat of the Lancastrians at the battle 
of Towton. 

Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, beheaded 
after the battles of Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham. 

Henry VI captured (second time). 


1464 

1469 (June) 
1470 (March) 
1470 (July) 
1470 (Sept.) 
1471 (April) 


1471 (May) 


1475 


1483 


1483-85 
1484 


1485 
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The marriage of Edward IV to Elizabeth 
Woodville. 

Edward IV defeated by Warwick at the battle 
of Edgecote Field. 

Warwick defeated by Edward IV at the battle 
of Losecoat Field. 

The alliance between the Earl of Warwick and 
Margaret of Anjou. 

The restoration of Henry VI. Edward took 
refuge in Flanders. 

Warwick defeated and killed at the battle of 
Barnet. 

The death of Prince Edward of Wales and 
the defeat of the Lancastrians at the battle 
of Tewkesbury. 

France paid tribute to Edward IV by the 
Treaty of Pecquigny. 

Edward IV executed his brother George, 
Duke of Clarence, for treason. 

The reign of Edward V. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, appointed 
Protector and seized the Crown. 

The reign of Richard III. 

The murder of Edward V and his brother 
Richard, Duke of York. 

Richard III defeated and killed by Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, at the battle of 
Bosworth. 

Henry Tudor became king as Henry VII. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


1501 
1502 
1509 
1516 
1517 


Prince Arthur married to Catherine of Aragon. 
The death of Prince Arthur. 

Prince Henry married to Catherine of Aragon. 
The birth of Princess Mary. 

The outbreak of the Reformation in Germany. 
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1527 


1529 


1530 
1531 


1532-33 


1533 


1534 


1535 


1536 
1538 


1537 
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Pope Clement VII a prisoner of Charles V. 

The dismissal of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The appointment of Sir Thomas More as 
Chancellor. 

King Henry VIII summoned the Reformation 
Parliament. 

Thomas Cranmer suggested an appeal to the 
Universities. 

Thomas Cromwell appointed Secretary to the King. 

The Convocation of Canterbury declared Henry 
VIII “ Sole Protector and Supreme Head of the 
Church and Clergy of England so far as the law 
of Christ will allow.” 

Parliament broke “‘ the bonds of Rome.” 

Cranmer appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Henry VIII married to Anne Boleyn. The Con- 
vocation of Canterbury pronounced against the 
marriage of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon 
and granted a divorce. 

The birth of Princess Elizabeth. 

The Pope declared the marriage of Henry VIII and 
Catherine of Aragon valid. 

Parliament passed the Act of Supremacy declaring 
Henry “ Supreme Head on Earth under God of 
the Church of England.” 

The execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More. ; 

Thomas Cromwell appointed Vicar-General. 

The Visitation of the Monasteries. 

The death of Catherine of Aragon. 

Pope Paul IIT excommunicated Henry VIII. 

The publication of the Ten Articles. 

The execution of Anne Boleyn. 

Henry VIII married to Jane Seymour. 

The suppression of the Lesser Monasteries. 

The Pilgrimage of Grace. 

The birth of Prince Edward and the death of Jane 

- Seymour. 


1539 


1540 


1547 


1548 
1549 


1552 


1553 


1554 


1555-57 


1558. 


a 1559 


1552 


1559-71 
1570 
= 1571 
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The issue of the Great Bible to all Parish Churches. 

The Act of the Six Articles. 

The suppression of the Greater Monasteries. 

Henry VIII married to Anne of Cleves and then 
divorced. 

The dismissal and execution of Thomas Cromwell. 

The death of Henry VIII and the accession of 
Edward VI. 

The purge of the Parish Churches. 

The issue of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 


- Parliament passed the first Act of Uniformity. 


The publication of the Forty-two Articles of 

- Religion. 

The death of Edward VI and the accession of 
Mary. 

The restoration of the ecclesiastical system of 
Henry VIII. 

Bishop Gardiner appointed Chancellor. 

Queen Mary married to King Philip II of Spain. 

Cardinal Pole admitted to England as Papal 
Legate. 

Parliament re-enacted the statute De Heretico 
Comburendo. 

The persecution of Archbishop Cranmer and the 
Protestant Martyrs. 

The death of Queen Mary and the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The appointment of Matthew Parker.as Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Parliament passed the second Act of Supremacy 
declaring Elizabeth as “the only Supreme 
Governor of the realm, as well in all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” 

Parliament passed a second Act of Uniformity and 
appointed the Court of High Commission. 

The Elizabethan Compromise. 

Excommunication of Elizabeth by Pius V. 

The publication of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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THE TUDOR DYNASTY 


Henry VII 


1485 
1486 


1487 
1489 
1492 


1495 
1496 


1497 
1501 
1503 


1509 


The accession of Henry VII. 

The marriage of Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York. 

The establishment of the Court of Star Chamber. 

The rebellion of Lambert Simnel. 

The battle of Stoke. 

The treaty of alliance with Spain. 

The Peace of Etaples with France. 

The rebellion of Perkin Warbeck. 

The Magnus Intercursus. 

The discovery of Newfoundland and Labrador 
by the Cabots. 

The battle of Blackheath. 

The marriage of Prince Arthur and Catherine of 
Aragon. 

The marriage of Princess Margaret and James 
IV of Scotland. 

The marriage of Prince Henry and Catherine of 
Aragon. 

The death of Henry VII. 


Henry VIII 


1509 
I5II 


1513 
1513 (Sept.) 
1514 
1525 


15§27 


The accession of Henry VIII. 

The Holy League’s attack on France. 

England joined the Holy League. 

The battle of Guinegatte. 

The defeat of the Scots at Flodden. 

The marriage of Henry VIII’s sister Mary to 
Louis XII. 

Thomas Wolsey appointed Chancellor. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

The battle of Pavia. 

The treaty of alliance with France. 


1529 
1530-40 
1540 


1542 


1543 
1547 
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The fall of Wolsey. 

The breach with Rome. 

The marriage of Henry VIII to Catherine 
Howard. 

The defeat of the Scots at Solway Moss. 

The execution of Catherine Howard. 

The marriage of Henry VIII to Catherine Parr. 

The death of Henry VIII. 
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EDWARD VI 


A547 


1549 


1552 
1553 


Mary 
ES53 


1554 


1555 
1555-58 
1558 


ELIZABETH 
1558 


The accession of Edward VI. 

The appointment of the Duke of Somerset as 
Protector. 

The defeat of the Scots at Pinkie. 

The appointment of the Earl of Warwick (later 
Duke of Northumberland) as Protector. 

The execution of Somerset. 

The death of Edward VI. : 

The seven days’ reign of Lady Jane Grey. 

The execution of the Duke of Northumberland. 


The accession of Mary. 

The restoration of the religious system of Henry 
VIII. 

The rebellion of Wyatt. 

The execution of Lady Jane Grey. 

The imprisonment of Princess Elizabeth. 

The marriage of Mary and Philip. 

The reconciliation with Rome. 

The persecution of the Protestants. 

The loss of Calais. 

The death of Mary. 


The accession of Elizabeth. 
The appointment of William Cecil as Secretary 


of State. 


1399-1413 
1394-1460 
1413-22 
1415 

1429 
1422-61 
1440 

1441 
1450-55 


1452-1519 
1453 
1455-85 
1461-83 
1465-1536 
1475-1564 
1476 


1483-85 
1483-1546 
1485-1509 

1486 


1490 
1492 
1497 
1497 


1500 
1505 
1509 

1509-47 


IMPORTANT DATES 


The reign of Henry IV. 

Voyages organized by Prince Henry the Navigator. 

The reign of Henry V. 

The battle of Agincourt. 

The city of Orléans relieved by Jeanne D’Arc. 

The reign of Henry VI. 

The foundation of Eton College. 

The foundation of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The establishment of the printing press of 
Gutenburg of Mainz. 

The life of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 

The Wars of the Roses. 

The reign of Edward IV. 

The life of Erasmus. 

The life of Michelangelo. 


The introduction of printing into eee by 


Caxton. 

The reign of Richard ITI. 

The life of Martin Luther. 

The reign of Henry VII. 

Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The Aldine Press established at Venice. 

Christopher Columbus discovered West Indies. 

John Cabot discovered Labrador. 

Vasco da Gama discovered Natal and reached 
India. 

Cabral discovered Brazil. 

The Charter of the Merchant Adventurers. 

The foundation of St Paul’s School. 

The reign of Henry VIII. 
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1601 


SEQUENCES 
The Elizabethan Poor Law. 
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1603 The death of Elizabeth. 


7 1488-1513 | 
. The marriage of James IV to Margaret Tudor. 


1505-72 
1513 
1513-42 
1542 


1543 
1547 


1558 
1559 


1560 


1561 
1561-67 
- 1565 
1566 


1567 


e.: 1568-1625 


a 
= 
. 


1568 
1568-87 
1587 
1603 


SCOTLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 


The reign of James IV. 


The life of John Knox. 

The battle of Flodden. 

The reign of James V. 

The battle of Solway Moss. 

The birth of Mary Stuart. 

The preaching of George Wishart. 

The battle of Pinkie. 

The Assembly of the Lords of the eae 
The marriage of Mary Stuart to the Dauphin. 
The return of John Knox to Scotland. 

The rebellion of the Lords of the Congregation. 
The expulsion of the French from Scotland.— 
The accession of Francis II to the French throne. 
The establishment of the Church of Scotland. 
The death of Francis II. 

The return of Mary Stuart to Scotland. 

The reign of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The marriage of Mary Stuart and Lord Darnley. 
The murder of Rizzio. 

The birth of Prince James. _ 

The murder of Darnley. 


The marriage of Mary Stuart to Lord Bothwell. 


The imprisonment of Mary at Lochleven. 

The abdication of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The reign of James VI of Scotland. 

The battle of Langside. 

The imprisonment of Mary in England. 

The execution of Mary Stuart. 

The accession of James VI to the English throne. 


1399-1413 
1394-1460 
1413-22 
1415 

1429 
1422-61 
1440 

144i 
1450-55 


1452-1519 
1453 
1455-85 
1461-83 
1465-1536 
1475-1564 
1476 


1483-85 
1483-1546 
1485-1509 

1486 


1490 
1492 
1497 
1497 


1500 
1505 
1509 
1509-47 


IMPORTANT DATES 


The reign of Henry IV. 

Voyages organized by Prince Henry the Navigator. 

The reign of Henry V. 

The battle of Agincourt. 

The city of Orléans relieved by Jeanne D’Arc. 

The reign of Henry VI. 

The foundation of Eton College. 

The foundation of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The establishment of the printing press of 
Gutenburg of Mainz. 

The life of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 

The Wars of the Roses. 

The reign of Edward IV. 

The life of Erasmus. 

The life of Michelangelo. 

The introduction of printing into England by 
Caxton. 

The reign of Richard ITI. 

The life of Martin Luther. 

The reign of Henry VII. 

Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The Aldine Press established at Venice. 

Christopher Columbus discovered West Indies. 

John Cabot discovered Labrador. 

Vasco da Gama discovered Natal es reached 
India. 

Cabral discovered Brazil. 

The Charter of the Merchant Adventurers. 

The foundation of St Paul’s School. 


The reign of Henry VIII. 
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1509-64 
1513 
1514 
ITS 


1517 
1518 
1519 
1520 
1525 

— -1§25 
1529-36 
1532 
1539 
1540 
1546 
1547-53 
1555 
1553-58 
‘1558 
1558-1603 
1558 
1564-1616 
1566 
1567 
1571 
1577-80 
1583 
1587 
1588 
1590 
1592 
1600 
1601 
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The life of Jean Calvin. 

The battle of Flodden. 

The foundation of Trinity House. 

The building of Wolsey’s Palace at Hampton 
Court. 

Luther’s protest against the sale of Indulgences. 

The foundation of the Royal College of Physicians. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortés. 

Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 

The translation of the New Testament by 
Tyndale. 

The foundation of Cardinal College, Oxford 
(Christ Church, 1546). 

The English Reformation. 

The conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 

The suppression of the Monasteries. 

The foundation of the Society of Jesus. 

The foundation of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The reign of Edward VI. 

The charter of the Muscovy Company. 

The reign of Mary I. 

The loss of Calais. 

The reign of Elizabeth. 

The Elizabethan Compromise. 

The life of William Shakespeare. 

The revolt in the Netherlands. 

The foundation of Rugby School. 

The foundation of Harrow School. 

Drake circumnavigated the globe. 

Gilbert took possession of Newfoundland. 

The execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

The publication of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

The charter of the Levant Company. 

The charter of the East India Company. 

The Elizabethan Poor Law. 


REVISION TESTS 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part I: Chapter I) 


1. Define the Renaissance in your own words. 

2. Name the phases of human interest which were affected 
by the Renaissance. 

3. State the causes of the collapse of the Feudal System. 

4. Give the reasons for Italy becoming the cradle of the 
Renaissance. 

5. What do you know about: Petrarch; Boccaccio; 
Gutenburg of Mainz; Dante; Aldus Manutius; Vicenzio 
Gallilei ; Caxton; Marco Polo; Giotto; Erasmus; Galilei 
Galileo ; Diirer; Kostar of Haarlem ? 

6. Explain in your own words the four main characteristics 
of the Renaissance: (a) Individualism; (6) Humanism; 
(c) Adstheticism ; (d) Sensualism. 

7. What do you understand by the following: Festina 
Lente; The Decamerone; “Man had lived enveloped in a 
cowl”; Principes Editiones; Divina Commedia; Litere 
Humanores ; La Cenacolo ; “‘ One of the most perfect divine 
experiments in human clay”; La Gioconda; the “ Divine 


Painter’; ‘“‘ The man of four souls”; ‘ The first Grecian - 


of the modern world”; the “ Age of Passionate Desire ” ; 
““ Worthy to be the gates of Paradise’; ‘‘ He represents the 
highest perfection of character among the men of the 
Renaissance ”’ ? 

8. What were the reasons for the improvement in the art of 
painting during the Renaissance Period ? 

9. Name the four great Master Painters of the Italian 
Renaissance, and give the titles of their greatest works. 


10. Name the artists who painted the following: The 
198 
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Marriage of Cana; The Massacre of the Innocents; The 
Madonna and Child Enthroned ; The Praying Hands. 

11. Who executed the following Renaissance sculptures : 
Moses; equestrian statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni; Perseus 
holding the Head of Medusa; David; the Gates of Florence 
Baptistry ? 

12. Name the architects of the following buildings : 
Florence Cathedral ; St Peter’s, Rome; Library of St Mark’s, 
Venice ; Sacristy of San Lorenzo, Florence; Padua Cathedral ; 
Vidoni Palace, Florence. 

13. Name four : (a) Great Renaissance Scholars ; (6) Great 
Renaissance Patrons ; (c) Great Renaissance Master Painters. 

14. Define: A Campanile; Modes; the Aldine Press; 
the Vatican; a Madrigal; Frescoes; an Opera. 

15. Describe the part played by the following in the English 
Renaissance: Henry VIII; Sir Thomas More; _ Cardinal 
Wolsey; Dean Colet; Thomas Linacre; Grocyn; John 
Redford. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

1. Describe a painting by one of the “‘ Great Masters.’ 

2. You are an English scholar and have just been shown 
round the Aldine Press in Venice. Write to a friend describing 
your visit and the significance of what you have seen. 


Research Questions 

1. Using the causes given on page 16 as the basis of an 
essay, discuss the collapse of the Feudal System. 

2. Write an account of the life and work of Erasmus. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part I: Chapter II) - 
1. Explain what you understand by the following: “ The 


= green sea of darkness”; Zipangu; “ E se mais mundo houvera 


Z 
= 
a 

~ 
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la chegara”; Cathay; Talent de bien faire; Mundus 
Novus; Cabo de Boa Esperanca; Dies Natalis; the Sachem; 
Rio dos Bons Signaes; Cabo Tormentoso; “A sea so vast 
that the human mind can scarcely grasp it.” 

2. Which voyages of discovery do you associate with the 
following ships: the Matthew; the Sdo Gabriel; the Santa 
Maria; the Victoria; the Nifia ? 

3. What do you know about the following: Atahualpa ; 
Christopher Columbus; Amerigo Vespucci; Vasco da 
Gama; Prince Henry the Navigator; Ferdinand Magellan ; 
Hernando Cortés; Del Cano; Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castille; Montezuma; Antonio Pifagetta ; 
Francisco Pizarro; John and Sebastian Cabot; Jacques 
Cartier; Pope Alexander VI; King John of Portugal; 
Richard Chancellor. 

4. Enumerate the main achievements of: (a) Prince 
Henry the Navigator; (0) Sebastian Cabot in his capacity of 
Grand Pilot of England. 

5. Where are the following places: Patagonia; Sangres ; 
the Azores; Palos; San Salvador; Hispaniola; St Helena 
Bay ; the Laccadive Islands ; Malindi; the Cape of Virgins ; 
the Moluccas; Zebu; Ladrones Islands. 

6. State the important results of the great geographical 
discoveries. 

7. Relate the main events of the great voyages in chrono- 
logical sequence: (a) the voyage of Vasco da Gama; (6) the 
voyage of Christopher Columbus ; (c) the voyage of Ferdinand 
Magellan. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

1. You have been a sailor on one of the voyages of Columbus, 
Magellan, or Vasco da Gama. Describe your experiences and 
illustrate your journey with a chart. 

2. Describe with Banner Headlines the achievements of 
Magellan in circumnavigating the globe, or Christopher 
Columbus in discovering the New World, in the style which 
would be adopted by a modern newspaper-reporter. 
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Research Questions 
1. Describe ‘the travels of Marco Polo and illustrate with 
a map. 
2. Write a brief account of : 
(a) The Conquest of the Aztec Empire by Cortés 
or 
(6) The Conquest of the Inca Empire by Pizarro. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part I: Chapter III) 


1. State the principal causes of the Reformation. 

2. Explain in your own words the following doctrinal 
terms, stating whether they are Protestant or Catholic in 
belief: Transubstantiation; Indulgence; Mass; Real 
Presence; Justification by Faith; Communion in One 
Kind ; Purgatory. 

3. Enumerate and explain in your own words the Seven 


_ Sacraments of the Catholic faith. 


4. What do you understand by: Protestant; Theology ; 
Theses; a Papal Bull; Celibacy; Heresy; the Diet of 
Worms ; the Index; a Papal Legate; Toleration; Pilgrim- 


ages; the Wartburg; Excommunication; Doctrine; the 


Holy Inquisition; the Laity; the Holy Roman Empire ; 
Catholic ; the Counter Reformation ; the Council of Trent ; 
the Host; the Wittenberg Nightingale ; the Apostle of the 
Indies ; the Jesuits ? 

5. What part did the following play in the Reformation : 
John Hus; Ignatius Loyola; Martin Luther; Tetzel; John 
Wycliffe; Pope Leo X; Tyndale; Charles V; Jean Calvin ; 
Francis Xavier ; Theodore Bega; Frederick the Wise ? 

6. Who wrote or translated the following books: The 


- New Testament in Greek; The Bible in German; The New 


\ 


E Testament in English; Spiritual Exercises in Spanish ; 


Institutes of the Christian Religion ; In Praise of Folly in Latin ; 
The Bible in English; The Address to the Christian Nobility 


of the German Nation ? 
fr) 
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7. Mention the principal abuses existing in the Christian 
Church at the end of the Middle Ages. 

8. Name the countries of Europe which adopted the 
Protestant religion, and those that remained loyal to the 
Catholic faith. 

9. What were the most important educational achievements 
of the Jesuits ? 

10. Name the five branches of the Reformed Church in 
Europe and America which adopted the teaching of Jean 
Calvin. 

11. Restate in your own words Luther’s argument concern- 
ing Indulgences. 

12. Explain what is meant by the statement ‘“‘ Erasmus 
laid the egg and Luther hatched it.” 

13. What were the minor practices of the Catholic Church 
rejected by the Protestants ? 

14. What were the principal results-of the Reformation ? 

15. Relate the main events in the life of Martin Luther in 
chronological sequence. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 
1. Imagine that the British Broadcasting Corporation 
could have given Martin Luther an opportunity of attacking 
the doctrines of the medieval Catholic Church. Write down : 
(a) Your conception of what he would have said 
or 
(6) The reply of Pope Leo X over the Vatican Radio. 
2. Compose a.poem : 
(a) In praise of Martin Luther 
or 
(6) In condemnation of Martin Luther. 


Research Questions 


1. Describe the life and work of Jean Calvin. 


2. Describe the organization and work of the Clerks Regular 
of the Society of Jesus. 


- 
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QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part I: Chapter IV) 


1. What do you understand by: the Mizen; the Fore- 
castle ; a Round Ship; the Poop; the Navy Office ; a Broad- 
side; King’s Ships; a Bonaventure; a Saker; a Bus or 
Dromon ; a Galleasse; a Trireme; a Culverin; a Galley; a 
Sprit Sail; Trinity House; a Galleon; “the Narrow Seas ”’; 
a Mortar; the Top; a Trunnion; a Ram; Dry Dock; a 
Quoin; Tonnage; a Dolphin; a Caravel; a Porte; a Capstan; 
“to. sail-close to the wind’; Lateen sails; a Whipstaff; the 
Orlop ; the Bilge ; the Gun Room; the Wardrobe ? 

2. In what battles did English fleets gain victories during 
the Middle Ages ? 

3. Compare the advantages and disadvantages in medieval 
sea warfare of : (a) the Galley ; (6) the Round Ship. 

4. Name the Cinque and ‘ Ancient’ Ports of the Middle 
Ages. 

5. What contributions did the following make towards the 
evolution of the English warship: Descharge ; James Baker ; 
Sir John Hawkins ? 

6. State the main points in the maritime policies of: 
(a) Henry VII; (6) Henry VIII. 

7. What part did the following English vessels play in 
naval development during the Tudor period: the Regent ; 
the Mary Fortune; the Henri Grace ad Dieu; the Hart; 
the Golden Hind; the Ark Royal ? 

8. What were the principal naval reforms of Sir John 
Hawkins ? 

9. Describe the main characteristics of the English Galleon. 

10. What were the naval duties of the following: the 
Swabber; the Lord Admiral; a Grommet; the Purser ; 


‘the Boatswain; the Quartermaster; a Mariner; the 


Lieutenant ; a Younker ; the Master; a Sailor ? 

11. Name the most important pieces of artillery carried on 
board Tudor warships: (a) Heavy Guns; (6) Light Guns ; 
(c) Chamber Guns. ; 
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12. Enumerate : (a) the different types of sail carried by the 
Elizabethan Galleon ; (6) the different types of deck carried 
by the Elizabethan Galleon. 

13. Name the officers who served on the Navy Board. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

1. You were a spectator at a naval engagement between 
Round Ships and Galleys during the Middle Ages. Describe 
the battle. 

2. You were a shipwright during the reign of Henry VIII. 
Describe the building of The Great Harry and the occasion on 
which the king inspected the vessel. 


Research Questions 

1. Describe conditions of life on board an Elizabethan 
Galleon. 

2. Write an account of the life and work of : 


(a) Sir Francis Drake 
or 
(6) Sir John Hawkins. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part I: Chapter V) 


1. State the causes of the Tudor Unemployment Problem. 

2. What classes of unfortunates made up the ‘ deserving ’ 
poor ? 

3. What do you understand by: the Stocks; a Pillory ; 
Cant ; a Scourging ; a Bridewell; an Alms House; a J.P. ; 
Settlement ; ‘on the parish’; a Lullaby Cheat; ‘ Falling’ 
sickness. 

4. Define the following canting terms for different types 
of vagabonds: Morts; Kynchin Morts; Dells; Rufflers ; 
Upright Men; Hookers and Anglers; Rogues; Pryggers of 
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Prancers ; Wild Rogues ; Palliards; Abraham Men; Fresh- 
water Mariners ; Dummerars ; Doxies ; Counterfeit Cranks ; 
Swadders ; Swigmen; Whip Jacks; Prygmen; Patricoes : 
Demaunders for Glymmar; Bawdy Baskets; Kynchin 
Caes ; Clappendogens. 

5. What punishments were awarded to unlicensed beggars 
for their first, second, third, and later offences ? 

6. Give the principal clauses of the Elizabethan Poor Law. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

I. You are an unlicensed Vagabond during the Tudor 
Period. Describe your life on the road, your interview with 
a Justice of the Peace, and your punishment for begging. 

2. You are a merchant who has to travel. Describe the 
menace of the vagabonds. 

3. Describe any Elizabethan mansion you may have visited. 


Research Questions : 
1. Write an essay on Enclosures during the Tudor Period. 
2. Discuss the decline of the Gilds. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part I: Chapter VI) 


1. What conditions brought about the outburst of English 
literature during the Elizabethan Age ? 

2. What were the main characteristics of English drama ? 

3. Name the principal plays of the following dramatists 
and state whether they were comedy or tragedy : Christopher 
Marlowe ; Ben Jonson; Beaumont and Fletcher. 

4. Describe the principal features of the Elizabethan 
Playhouse. 
' §. Name the most famous Shakespearean plays: (a) 
Tragedies ; (b) Comedies ; (c) Histories. : 
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6. Who wrote the following: Lucrece; Drink to me only 
with thine Eyes; Ralph Royster Doyster; Gorboduc; the 
Sonnets ; Venus and Adonis; Hero and Leander. 

7. What do you know about the following: Tarleton ; 
John Heminge and Henry Condell; Mary Arden; Richard 
Burbage; Anne Hathaway; Henry Wriothesley ; Edward 
Alleyn. 

8. What do you understand by: the Epilogue; ‘The King’s 
Men ;’ a Sharer; the Globe; the Scaffold; Groundlings ; 
Tiring Rooms; Gallants; Vizards; the Prologue; the 
Gatherer ; the Pit; the Lord’s Room; the University Wits ; 
“‘ the mighty line”? ; Court Masques. 

9. Relate the main events in the life of William Shakespeare 
in chronological sequence. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

r. You are an Elizabethan Gallant (or his lady). Describe 
your visit to a playhouse to see a play by Christopher Marlowe 
or William Shakespeare. 

2. Describe any play of William Shakespeare’ s that you 
may have seen. 


Research Questions 

I. Write an account of the life of Christopher Marlowe. 

2. Discuss the work of any of the Elizabethan writers who 
have not been mentioned in Chapter VI. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part II: Chapter I) 


I. State the motives which prompted Henry V to renew 
the war with France. 

2. What do you understand by : Armagnacs ; the Dauphin; 

** sombre de bouche, véritable en paroles, haut et enlevé 
en courage’; La Pucelle; ‘‘ The Great Peace ” ? 


\\ 
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3. What happened at the following places: Orléans; 
Formigny ; Agincourt; Rouen; Harfleur ; Compiégne ; 
Rheims ; Patay; Domremy; Verneuil; Chinon; Meaux ; 
Crevant ; Troyes ? 

4. Give the reasons for the defeat of the French forces at 
the battle of Agincourt. 

5. What do you know about the following : Charles Dunois ; 
Henry V; the Duke of Bedford; Philip of Burgundy ; 
Charles VII; Pierre Cauchon; Charles VI; Robert de 
Baudricourt ; John d’Albret ? 

6. Relate the main events in the life of Jeanne D’Arc in 
chronological sequence. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


- Imaginative Questions 


1. You are an English archer serving in the army of Henry V. 
Describe your experiences at the battle of Agincourt. 

2. You are a French man-at-arms serving under General 
Dunois. Describe your impressions of the appearance of 
Jeanne D’Arc at Orléans, her conduct-at the battle of Patay, 
and the scene at the coronation of Charles VII at Rheims. 

3. Write a poem on Jeanne D’Arc. 


Research Questions 

1. Describe the Trial of Jeanne D’Arc. 

2. Write an essay on the Reign of Henry IV, and Home 
Affairs during the reign of Henry V. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part II : Chapter II) 


1. What do you know about: Margaret of Anjou ; Edmund 
Beaufort ; Richard III; Earl of Warwick; Richard, Duke of 
York; Edward IV; Louis XI; Henry VI; Elizabeth 
Woodville ; Charles the Bold; Edward V; Lady Margaret 
Beaufort ; Henry Tudor ? 
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2. Enumerate the causes of the Wars of the Roses. 

3. What do you understand by: the ‘ Kingmaker’ ; 
Retainers; ‘Living on His Own’; “the ‘overmighty’ 
subject”? ; Livery and Maintenance; “The Last of the 
Barons ” ? 

4. Trace the respective claims of the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
monarchs from Edward III. 

5. What events do you associate with the following places 
and in what counties are they situated: Bosworth; Towton ; 
Wakefield ; Tewkesbury ; Barnet; St Albans; Bloreheath ; 
Northampton ; Ludlow ? 

6. Enumerate the battles of the Wars of the Roses in their 
chronological sequence. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

1. You are a supporter of the Yorkist or Lancastrian cause. 
Write a letter to a friend giving the reason for your loyalties 
and describing the enormities of your enemies. 

2. You are a Yeoman farmer or merchant during the Wars 
of the Roses. Write a letter to a friend describing how you 
are carrying on with your normal business despite occasional 
warlike encounters between supporters of either cause on 
your land or in your neighbourhood. 


Research Questions 


1. Write an account of Jack Cade’s Rebellion. 
2. Write an essay on Louis XI of France. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part II: Chapter III) 


1. What do you understand by: Assertio Septem Sacra- 
mentorum adversus Martinum Lutherum; ‘‘ The Forbidden 
Book”; Fidet Defensor; “the King’s Matter”; “ Congé 
q’Elire”; “ Malleus Monarchorum”; Visitations; the 
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Comperta; De Heretico Comburendo; Lollards; Annates ; 
the Pilgrimage of Grace; the Court of High Commission ; 
Recusants ; Puritans ? 

2. Explain the significance of: the Act of Uniformity ; 
the Six Articles ; the Act of Supremacy ; the Act for Extirpat- 
ing the Authority of the Bishop of Rome; the Thirty-Nine 
Articles ; the Prayer Book of Edward VI; the Elizabethan 
Compromise. 

3. What do you know about the following: Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset ; Thomas More; Catherine of 
Aragon; Pope Leo X; Anne Boleyn; Thomas Cranmer ; 
Jane Seymour ; Stephen Gardiner; John Fisher; Matthew 
Parker ; Reginald Pole; Miles Coverdale ? 

4. Enumerate the parliamentary Acts by which England 
* broke the bonds of Rome.” 

5. State the clauses of the Six Articles. 

6. Relate in chronological sequence the main events in the 
lives of : (a) Thomas Wolsey ; (6) Thomas Cromwell. 

7. What types of damage were inflicted on English churches 
during the reign of Edward VI ? 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

1. You are abbot of a large and wealthy Monastery. Describe 
a Visitation by Cromwell’s commissioners, and how by 
trickery you were inveigled into signing a ‘ Voluntary 
Surrender’ and suffered the agony of being turned out into 
an unfriendly world. 

2. You were a spectator at the burning of some of the 
Protestant martyrs. Describe their bearing, the horrors of 
the scene, and your judgment of its effect on the feelings of 
your fellow Englishmen. | 


Research Questions 
1. Write an essay on the growth of Puritanism during the 


Elizabethan era. 
2. Write an account of the life 6f Mary Tudor. 
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QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part II: Chapter IV) 


1. What do you know about: William Cecil; Perkin Warbeck ; 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick; Philip II; Pius V; Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; Lady Jane Grey; William the Silent; the Earl of 
Leicester; Sir Thomas Wyatt; Sir Francis Walsingham ; 
Henry of Navarre; Sir Humphrey Gilbert; Edmund Spenser. 

2. Explain the significance of : The Court of Star Chamber ; 
the Magnus Intercursus; the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; 
Babington’s Plot; the Holy League; Henry VII’s Dynastic 
Marriage Policy ; “‘ the Seven Days’ Queen.” 

3. What events do you associate with the following places, 
and where are they: Blackheath ; New Albion; Guinegatte ; 
Pavia; Calais; Newfoundland; Virginia; Cadiz; Stoke; 
Etaples ; Cape Horn ? 

4. What do you understand by: Monopolies; ‘ Holy Enter- 
prises’; ‘Privateering’; ‘“‘Gloriana”; the ‘Spanish Main’; 
“mere English ” ; Benevolences ; ‘ Devon sea dogs’ ? 

5. What were the main objectives of the policies of: 
(a) Henry VII; (6) Wolsey ; (c) Elizabeth. 

6. Name the suitors and their nationalities who sought to 
marry Queen Elizabeth. 

7. Relate in chronological sequence the main events in the 
lives of: (a) Henry VIII; (6) Elizabeth. 

8. Name the principal Elizabethan writers and their works. 

9. Give the titles of the principal Chartered Companies 
and state the objects of their formation. 

10. Give the composition of the Court of Star Chamber. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 


1. Give your opinion of Henry VIII in your imaginary 
capacity as one of the following: (a) an Abbot; (6) a Royal 
wife ; (c) a Royal Minister; (d) a Naval Canin: 

2. Write a poem praising the virtues of Elizabeth as a ruler. . 
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Research Questions 


1. Write an account of the life and work of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 
2. Investigate the Cloth Industry in Tudor Times. 
3. Write an account of the Dutch Revolt in the Netherlands. 
4. Explain the reason for the failure of the Elizabethan 
Colonies. 
5. Write an essay on Ireland during the reign of Elizabeth. 
6. Discuss social life during the Sixteenth Century : 
(a) In the Town 
or 
(6) In the Country. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part II: Chapter V) 


1. What happened at the following places, and where are 
they: Flodden; Lochleven; Kirk-o’-Field ; Carberry Hill ; 
Pinkie ; Holyrood; Leith; Langside; Solway Moss ? 

2. Name the monarchs in the House of Stuart in their 
chronological order, and state their respective fates. 

3. What do you know about the following: Margaret 
Tudor; Mary of Guise; James Hepburn; James IV; 
George Wishart; Francis II; James V; David Rizzio;. 
James Murray ; Henry Darnley ; James VI ? 

4. Explain what you understand by: The Bill; Corse 
Presents ; The First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women ; ‘‘ The Honey Pot”; the Crown Matri- 
monial; the Lords of the Congregation; Mors Elizabethe 
vita Marie; vita Marie mors Elizabethe; the ‘ Auld 
Alliance’; The Flowers of the Forest. 

5. Relate the main events in the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots in chronological sequence. 

6. Give the reasons for the Scottish defeat at the battle of 
Flodden. 

7. What were the main causes of dissatisfaction against the 
Catholic Church in Scotland ? 
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WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

1. You were a Scottish knight at the battle of Flodden. 
Describe the defeat and the slaughter, emphasizing the fatal 
mistakes made by James IV and the devastating efficiency 
of the English weapons. 

2. You were in attendance on Mary Stuart from the time 
she was Queen of France till her imprisonment in England. 
Make out the best case you can for her strange conduct in 
the intervening years 

or 
You were a close companion of John Knox. Describe Mary 
Stuart’s conduct between her arrival in Scotland until her 
defeat at Langside from the point of view of a rigid Calvinist. 


Research Questions 


1. Write an account of the life of John Knox. 
2. Write an essay on Scottish History between 1370 and 


1542. 


QUICKFIRE QUESTIONS 
(Part II: Chapter VI) 


1. Relate the main events in the life of Sir Francis Drake in 
chronological sequence. 

2. Define the main naval principles laid down by Sir 
Francis Drake. 

3. What do you know about the following: Alonzo de 
Gusman; Sir Martin Frobisher; Don Juan de Recalde; 
Santa Cruz; Lord Howard of Effingham; the Duke of 
Parma; Sir John Norreys ; Don Diego Flores de Valdez ? 

4. Relate the main incidents in the voyage of the Armada 
in chronological sequence. 

5. Enumerate the principal reasons for the defeat of the 
Armada. 
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6. What do you understand by: “‘ Afflavit Deus et dissipati 
sunt”; El Draque; Grande Armada Felicissima; “ that 
fearful man”; “singeing the King of Spain’s beard ” ; 
“that murderous heretic”; “ Flor de la Nobleza de Espajfia”’; 
“this sweet meek man”; ‘‘ Exurge Deus et vindica causam 
Tuam ” ? 

7. What happened at the following places and where are 
they: Gravelines; Lepanto; Santiago and Cartagena ; 
Cadiz; Lisbon; Cape Wrath; Calais; Bloody Foreland ; 
Scilly Isles; Corunna; Tilbury; Firth of Forth ? 

8. Repeat the instructions which Philip II gave to Medina 
Sidonia. 

9. Mention the part played by the following ships in the 
- war with Spain: the San Felipe; the Ark Royal; the 
Revenge ; the Golden Hind; the Victory; the San Martin. 

10. Give the strength of the rival fleets of Spain and England. 


WRITTEN PREPARATION 


Imaginative Questions 

1. You were a Spanish sailor on board the San Martin. 
Write a letter to a friend on your arrival home, describing 
your experiences sailing up Channel, the effect of the fire-ships 
at Calais, the battle of Gravelines, and the tempests off the 
Scottish and Irish coasts. 

2. You were a Devon sailor serving under Drake on board 
the Elizabeth Bonaventure. Describe the attack on Cadiz 
in 1587, followed by the capture of the Spanish treasure ship 
San Felipe, in the form of a diary. 


Research Questions 
1. Write an account of the battle of Lepanto and explain 


its significance. 
2. Investigate the causes for the decline of the power of 


Spain after 1588. 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 


HENRY IV, HENRY V 
Simon the Coldheart, G. Heyer (Heinemann, 1925). 
WARS OF THE ROSES 
The Black Arrow, R. L. Stevenson. 
Louis XI 
Quentin Durward, Sir Walter Scott. 
Henry VIII 
The Last Abbot, A. F. Webling (E. Ward, 1944). 
ELIZABETH 
Beauvallet, G. Heyer (Heinemann, 1929). 
Fire over England, A. E. W. Mason (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1936). 
Gentleman of Stratford,! J. Brophy (Collins, 1946). 
Kenilworth, Sir Walter Scott. 
Towers in the Mist, E. Goudge (Duckworth, 1938). 
Westward Ho ! Charles Kingsley. 


HISTORICAL HANDWORK 

INDIVIDUAL MODELS 

An early Printing Press 

A Caravel 

A Sixteenth-century Shop 2 

A Tudor Coach 

A Butter Market 

A State River Barge 

A Pillory, Stocks, and Ducking Stool 

A Round Ship 

A Tudor Naval Gun and Porte 


1 Kor the use of teachers. 


* See Handwork Methods in the Teaching of History, E. K. Milliken 
(Wheaton ; 1949 edition). 
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COLLECTIVE MODELS 


A Sixteenth-century Printing Works 

A Sixteenth-century Colonial Settlement 
A Tudor Market Hall 1 

An Elizabethan Mansion 

A Tudor Almshouse . 

A Renaissance Garden 

An Elizabethan Playhouse 4 

A Galleon 

A Mediterranean Galley 1 


*“HIS MASTER VOICE’? RECORDS OF 
ENGLISH MADRIGALS 


(Edited by E. H. Fellowes) 


First SET 


(a) This Sweet and Merry Month (Byrd). 
C3739 (6) All Creatures Now (Bennet). 
(a) Though Amaryllis dance in Green (Byrd). 
(6) Say, Love, if ever thou did’st find (Dowland). 


Car Shoot, False Love, I care not (Ballet) (Morley). 
374° Fire! Fire ! (Ballet) (Morley). 


As Vesta was from Latmos Hill descending (from Triumphs 
C3741 of Oriana) (Weelkes). 
Say, Dear, when will your Frowning (Weelkes). 


(a) On the plains Fairy Trains (Weelkes). 

C3742< (6) Draw on, Sweet Night (Part I) (Wilbye). 
Draw on, Sweet Night (Part IT) (Wilbye). 

re Lady, when I behold (Wilbye). 

3743 Stay Corydon, thou Swain (Wilbye). 

What is our life (Gibbons). ms 

C3744< (a) The Silver Swan (Gibbons). - 
(6) Oyez! Has anyone found a Lad ? (Tomkins). 


1 See Handwork Methods in the Teaching of History, E. K. Milliken 
(Wheaton ; 1949 edition). 
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SECOND SET 


Cupid, in a Bed of Roses (Bateson). 
C3745< (a) Have I found her ? (Bateson). 
(b) See, see the Shepherd Queen (Tomkins). 


Corie When David heard that Absalom was slain (Tomkins). 
374°) Of all the Birds that I do know (Bartlet). 


C Out from the Vale (Ward). 
aaa Hope of my Heart (Ward). 


(a) Flora gave me Fairest Flowers (Wilbye). 
C3748 (6) Sweet Suffolk Owl (Vautor). 
(a) Dainty Fine Bird (Gibbons). 

Ls Lady, the Bird’s Right Fairly (Weelkes). 


Care for thy Soul (Pilkington). 
C3749 


(a) April is in my Mistress’ face (Morley). 
(6) Fair Phyllis I saw (Farmer). 


Now is the Gentle Season (Morley). 
C3750 


(a) Simkin said that Sis was fair (Farnaby). 
(6) Thyrsis, sleepest thou ? (Bennet). 


The Gramophone Company, Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES 


Historical Pictures (Tudor Period), edited by F. J. Weaver 
(published for the Historical Association by T. Nelson, Ltd). 


